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fx GRACE 


The Dutcheſs of: Bedford, 


22 it pleaſe your = 


A M-aware of the ſurprize 


you muſt be in, at ſeeing 
a rat addreſſed to you, with- 
out your conſent, without your 


having ever heard of the book 


13 T here preſent you with. 


All writers propoſe doing 


perſonage; no one can have 


this motive more in view than 


I, when I take the liberty of 


addreſſing this volume to your 
age But though! am cer- 
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knowledge, or perhaps your 


| honour to their works by de- 
12 them to ſome great 
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iv DEDICATION. 
tain that your patronage like 
the ſtamp on coin will at once 
render it current, and cover itk 
allay, I frankly conſeſs tha? 1 
am actuated by ſome other in- 
ducements; the firſt and ſtron- 
geſt of which is, the pride and 
pleaſure I am ſenſible of, in 
proclaiming the ſincere gratis 
qt and high. reſpe& I ory ; 
o.the. Dutcheſs of Bedford. 
'1 preſent. vou, Madam, wich 
the N of my leiſute, as 
the antients were wont to 
bequeath their unportioned 
orphans to the nobleſt and 
moſt generous of their patrons; 
and as your Grace's character 
has already declared you pol> _ 
ſeſſed of their other excellen- 


cies, 


. 


DEDICATION. y_ 
cies, I will not doubt your 
kind adoption of this little 
foundling, ſent into the world: 22 
without a name, or any merit 
but what it may be intitled to 
from Yours. 

Another reaſon for ſtealing 
this addreſs upon you was, that 
if I had been prevented from 
preſenting this book to you¹Ʒit 
Grace, I ſhould have loft the 
advantage of the juſtification 
which J promiſe myſelf, upon 


publiſhing this work; as the —_— 


world may be well aſſured 
do not imagine there is any 
thing in theſe writings that 
can offend the moſt reſerved 
ear, when I venture to preſent 
them firſt, to a' perſon whoſe 
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* DEDLCATION. 
| hee and: ſtation ſo juſtly 
intitle her to the el and; 


1 niceſt reſſ pect. ot 


As 1 — at che appre- 
henſion of appearing in print 
without a maſk, I ſhall not 
ſubſcribe my name to this ad- 
drxeſs, and am very certain that 
I may ſtill remain concealed 
amidſt a crowd, tho I confels 
myſelf to be one of thoſe; to 
whom ybur Grace's un e 


and benevolence have giver 
Juſt reaſon of declaring them 
ſelves, as I have the honour of 
doing, at preſent, jou 05 
May it pleaſe Your Gracr, | - 
--— » Your Gracr's much obliged; 
| moſt grateful, moſt humble 
and obedient Servant, 


To Mrs, 55 fe 


Upon reading this Work.” : 
7HILST Ninon's fpirit kindles all love's fires) 
Thy moral chaſtens every looſe deſire. 


Thy regulated paſſion, void of blame, | 
Warms without ſcorching, like the vue flame, 


. 


I trembled for you as I read along. 


But found your reaſon. cool, your virtue ſtrong: 
With ſuch addreſs the dangerous theme you treat, 
As muſt the libertine's free hopes defeat: 


Thy wit th!, aſbeſtos property obtains, 


Which from the hotteſt fire a pureneſs gains. ; 47.1 


Like Emma's too, thy chaſtity appears, 


Who-rang'd unhurt, amidſt the burning ſhares. | 
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155 Og E Biel bitte. 

ſtiled Tux WorLD, (Numb. 28.) 
I met with; the following extraordinary 
baſſage. 1 Speaking of the famous Ni- 
non de PEnclos, he fays, « It was in 
«her ſfty-ſixth year, that the Chevalier 
| 6 de Villiers, a natural ſon whom ſhe 
6 had by the Count de Gerze, arrived at 
10 Paris, from the provinces; where he 
« had been educated without any knows. 
6 ledge of his real parents. Heſfaw 
| 6 his mother. e fell in love with her. 
66 The iacreaſe, the vehemence of his 
64 paſſion, gave the greateſt diſquiet to 
10 the affeftionate matron... At- laſt, 
12 when nothing but a diſcovery. of the 
” ſecret ,could put a. ſtop to the impe- 
4 tuoſity of his attempts, ſhe carried 
him into her bedchamber, and point - 


£ . ny a. > 


x INTRODUCTION. 
«ing. to a clock, cried, Rafe, youth, 
e look there! at that hour, two and twen- 
« ty years ago, I was delivered of | you ir 
<« this very brd It is a certain fact, that 
« the unfortunate, abaſhed young man 
& flew. into the garden, ee "me 
17 * his ſword. | | 5 
* This e had like to baye 
cc «deprived the age of the moſt accom- 
6 pliſhed miſtreſs that ever adorned 
«* the Cytherean annals. It was above 
twenty years before the afflicted mo- 
« ther would liſten to any addreſſes of a 
« tender nature. At length, the polite © 
& Abbe de Gedoine preſſed and obtain- 
ed an aſſignation. He came, and 
s found the enchanting Ninon reclin- 
ing on a couch, like the Grandmother | 
44 of the Loves, in the moſt galant deſha- 
„pille. He asked her, but with the 
« greateſt air of reſpect, why ſhe had ſo 
long deferred the completion of his 
* happineſs? I muſt confeſs, replied ſhe, 
it proceeded: from a remain of vanity: 
kf 5 in 1 
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INTRODUCTION. A 


I piqued myſelf. upon having a lover 
at fourſcore, and it was but Tae 
E hd 1 was guy complear.” | 


Tits extract dy i my e cu- 


Roſy to inquire a little farther after. ſo 
extraordinary a a woman ; and 1 A 


out that ſhe lived in the reign. of 


144 Fad 


the fourteenth, and held a. W A 


dence with Monſieur, de Saint Evre- 
mond, during his exile. in England. 


Some of her letters are among his works, 
and others I have met with elſewherg; | 
both of which L here reſent the reader | 


with, and hall add St. Evremond's 
letters in this, correſpondence, , as they 
j may ſerve to illuſtrate, hers, and will 
prove an additional entertainment to che 
Pg 
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But firſt, 1 NE 3 a hint, he 


if any one ſhould take the trouble of 
comparing theſe pages with the original 
ones, they may perhaps, diſcover a me- 
thod od Fara ae quite new ; about 
2 which 


i INT RODUCTION. 
Wifich 3 wwe opinion of the 


*% 


y have ſome- 


cet rr /rhings3 among 


which, very poſſibly, this may happen 


to be one 3 that not being perfect mr | 


of the Prench'idiorh, 1 was obliged to 

read the letters frequently'over, in order 
To batch the \pirit of thie writers 3 which 
1 have ehdeavoured- to 'convey © to the 
"readers, 5 # free manner as one tells 

1 ſtory of repeats à cohverfation; by 

1 = the humour, or expreling the 
ſentin 515 1 nor in the fartie lite- 


N wt | "30q7 


4A, 


* 
6631 


1 gur paſſages, that C did not, think wWoü 


together, which were Cows! in the ori- 
ginal, when I imagined they x might re- 


a 1 TOS - 
entertain ; of for 155 ng two ſentences 


Need ah mal e any Aa for Fav 
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flect mutual light on each apy being 


| Joined, in che! lame P dhe Ain. T 
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Ninon and St. Eyreme 


1 MY 
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ON SIE UR de Charleval is juſt 
dead; at which I am To much af- 
flicted, that I endeavour to conſole myſelf” 
by conſidering the part you will take in 
my grief. I viſited him every day: his 
mind had all the charms of youth, and 
his heart every tenderneſs and good- 
neſs enn be N ppmor feral ſincere 

hou: 1. | 'B He 
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7 n D ** EN! 155.209” our 
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3 _- LETTERS: BETW EEN , 

He often ſpoke of you, and of all the 
origioal wits,of our time. His life, and 
that 1 lead at prefent, kad a great deal of 
reſemblance. In fine, ſuch a loſs is worſe 
than, e _ 


3 


Pray let me hear from you. I am as 
much concerned about your welfare at 
London, as if you were ſtill at Paris. Old 


ies chatms, which are never is 
well known, as when we are deprived of 


* 73 8 7 EN — ; ? > 1 4 | 
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— 2 dun Urn. 
2 — in my W and 

quite tired with reading, when a ſer- 
vant came and told me there was a gentle · 
mam below; who: came from Monſicur de 
St. Evremond. You: may conclude that 
all my wearineſs was immediately ſhaken 
offs I had the pleaſure of — of . 3 ; 


C 
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TAIT rn 8441144 \ of 

' NINON, AND ST. EVREMOND, : 
and was thereby informed of little * 
culars, that k letters cannot fo. well AOQuaint 
us with. . He r an account of your 
pie: health, 1 che manner pf your 
| ſpending your, time, The. livelineſs of 
10. wit ſhews the effect gf both, and 
your letters flatter me that England has | 
forty years more of life in ſtore, for youu 
1 . — it is there only, that they ſpeak ef 
ple, who. have outlived the age pf, man. 
Ne have wiſhed to, paſs the. remainder 
of my life with you; and had you thought 
as I do, you' would, have been in this, 
country; ere now *. However, it is very 
152 00 £0; revolle(t thoſe perſons, ve have 
er haps this ſeparation of our 

1 has n .mack to en may: 
er , 


B 2 | I vim, 


17 1990980. 141 . WY 434-8 & 


T He had been baniſhed 3 on account 


of an humonrous ſatire h e n r 


Ata Mirai. After f > onal ha, 
leave to return, but ow. 1 * * 


* She means that the duration and conſtancy of 
her r for St. Evremond, might be number. 


ed 
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- J. wiſh your yourg divine had | 1 found 
me in the glory of Niqute *, Where people 


never ſuffer any change; for I believe you 
| think me'one of the 5 e in 


we - » 


ins and let his kind of e. that 


ſome philoſophers think better than La 

lende. ener Wy our life's end. by 

3G : 424: TRBO3 Ne rin wy | 
1 00 e be Abbe Turetig a 1 

ſhould be 'pleaſed to do bim ary manner 


of ſervice. He has already become ac- 


quainted with ſome of my friends here, 


ho have found him worthy of the ha. 


rafter you have given him. If he has a 
mind't6'converſe with the honeſt abbots, 
who remain hefe in the abſence of the 
court, he ſhall be received as a man whom 
1 en L read ger bent before him 


bd he Ab. of her FLY He fays 2 | 
much Himſelf” in the' laſt n of the ſecond | 
Letter follow ing. | 
8 See Amadis ae Gaul. | A: 
with 


i & 


' NINON AND sT. EVREMOND. 5 


with acles on: but they o not ill 
Lens, tor” T 155 wile a grave 
mien. If he is enamoured of that ſort of 
11 that is here ſtiled difimpuiſhed, PE 

your wilt may be accompliſhed ; for 
hy err to comfort me every day, 


k Jo 23” a by this Hlattering 2 0 | 
AY. 1 1 P 


| - TATE 0 


Tou wiſn la 3 ontaine in | England. 
We have but hike: .of "his , company at 
118 _His Ny Nora nd nding. is. mych..ims 5 
This is e late of poets. Lu: 
1 and Taſſo were examples of it, 
I believe however, that there has not been 
any philtres given to him, for he had 
not much commerce vin women Wo 
could ford the « ex et e 1 


ekt 
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Menelrun 15385 is EL 

obliged to me for introducing him 
to your acquaintance 3 z and I am allo oblig- 
ed to him for g giving occaſion to the 
agreeable letter I have Juſt received from 
you, 


1 th not doubt but wh ts you- 8 | 
the ſame eyes that 1 formerly ſo much ad- 
mired in you; thoſe, eyes by which 1 
could always perceive the conqueſts of a 


new lover, when wy, wh to W more 
than . 


5 = 

Tou 4 att bs lie 6 las; and 
though time, that ravager of all things, 
thould have exerted its utmoſt effort to 
demoliſh your beauty, my imagination 
will always ſupply the glory of Niquee to 
you. I am very ſure that with regard to 
your eyes and teeth, you have no occaſion 
* ——— © T for 


NINON AND ST. eric, A 


for it. What you ſtand moſt in_need of 
in my judgment, is to comprehend | thor 
roughly the advantages of your, ſenſe and 
apprehenfion, which ſeem ' to 'Imptove 
every day. In ſhort, you have at preſent 
more wit and vivacity, than even Ur 
young and We Ninon ever Rad. 


* n _ Adiev, 
#200080 0009999005060O0G 


Sr. EVREMON HA 


HAVE, received your Sonden: — 5 
it is obliging, agreeable, and full of 
wit. I perceive in it at once, the humour 
of Ninon, and the good ſenſe df Madame 
de L'Enclos. 1 — how the former 
lived, and 1 learn from you after what 
manner the other paſſes her time. Ex 
thing contributes to make me regret the 
happy days I have enjoyed Th your com- 
pany, and to deſire, in vain; to behold 
you once more! I have not ſtrength enough 


to Wee 3 to France, and 
4 3 


4 


aw ' — 


\ LETTERS BETWEEN . _. 
33 —.5 attachments chere, which will 


prevent you from coming to England. 
; The Dutcheſs of Bouillon can inform you 
that gland has its charms 3 and 1 ſhould | 
be ungrateful myſelf, if 1 did not acknow- 
ledge that J had met with latisfaction and 


Plea re in . 


BY 1 — t % * » * ©, 
* 3 4 


1 1 am 1 glad to News that the Count a 
Grammont has recovered his former health, 
and acquired a new devotion. Hitherto 
J have been contented with being a good 
ſort of a plain, honeſt man; but I muft 
do ſomething more now, 1 only wait 
For your example to become godly. You 
live in a country where people have ex- 
traordinary advantages toward ſaving their 
ſouls. There, vice is almoſt as much 
againſt the faſhion, as againſt virtue: 
finning paſſes for il- breeding; ſhocks de- 
eency, and offends good manners, as much 
as religion. Formerly, it ſufficed to be 
wicked. But at preſent one muſt be a 
ſcoundrel, to be damned in France. T hey 


5 1 no 


NINON MD ST. ABVREMOND.. 9 
who havenot regard enough far another 
life, are led to ſalyation by the e e 
nnn 1 n 


e 3 5 4 
But N 0 A 4 ſubject i in which 
the converſation of the Count de:-Grams 
mont has engaged me. I believe it to be 
fincere and honeſt. It well becomes a 
man who is no longer young, to forget 
that he ever had been ſo. This is, however, 
what e een eee e On the 


"R049, 1 4 4 Hut hy 2 K. 2 * Nil- 


The Era. n ore. was the meridian 
of Madame de Maintenon's power : who by her 


fingte virtue, through her influence over Lewis the 


Fourteenth, Pare fs debauched "monarch; and 


a licentious court. Fhis paſſage in St. Evremond; 
is a moſt admirable deſcription of that happy flats 
of morals and manners to which, the powerful ex- 
ample of crowned heads may reform a nation ! I 
ſhall not diſpute i# Politics, the preference of mo- 
narchy over other forms of government; but in 


Virtue, its advantages are as much ſuperior, as ex- 


ample is to precept. Or, higher till, as the goſpel 
to philoſophy. * Be wiſe now therefore, O ye 
66 kings Be learned, ye that are judges of wy 
earth.“ 6 


 Plalms, 
C B 5 con- 
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© LETTERS: BETWEEN © 
. ae from the eee my 

younger years, and 'recolleCtion of paſt 
vivacity, I endeavour tu animate and rouſe 
up the „ r of age. $88 31 


_— 
* 


Rm. Al. 40 47:3 


its period, is that hoper ig: ed1:[Hope, 

che ſweeteſt paffion of the ſoul, and which 
ſo kindly fupplies the abſence of every 
other enjoyment of life! What renders 
me moſt uneaſy at preſent, . is my defpair- 
ing ever to ſee you again. I muſt com- 

und then, for the pleaſure of writing to 


| ou” ſometimes, in order to keep up a 


coldneſs of old age. This laſt expreſſion 
alludes to my ſelf only; for nature will 
begin with you, to ſhew hit it is poſſible 


not n old. 
ve | Nn e Adieu. 


What 1 and n 0 d ts 


friendſhip. that. bas yet withſtood length + 
of time, diſtance of place, and the uſua 
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O AND ST. ' EVREMOND. of 
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y 
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LEARN with NS my r 


is dearer to you than my body; and 


that your good ſenſe leads you always to 
what is beſt. In truth, the latter deſerves 


no farther regard; but, the former has 


yet ſome glimmering light that ſupports,” 


and touches it ſenſibly, at the remem- 
brance of a friend, whoſe —— 
ſence has 775 able to efface, 4 


. 
iS? ; a 


I FOR tell od Dad in which Mods 


 fieur d' Elbene, de Charleval, and the 


Chevalier de Riviere have done honour 
to the moderns. You are alſo ſpoken of 
with advantage upon theſe occaſions; 5 
but I am ſilent on this head, before the 
members of the French enen who 
have declared for the antients *, e 


, There was acurions criticiſm abs 3 
among the Literati of France, whether the antients 
. 1 | or 


W 
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. 


* * Ca 


[ hear of a prologue ſet to muſic, : 


which J long to ſee performed upon our 
theatre. The beauty who is the ſubject 
of it, would raiſe the envy of the whole 
audience, All our Helens have not the 
fortune to be celebrated by a Homer, and 
ranked among the goddeſſes of beauty. 


1 have no got very high. Ho ſhall I 
deſcend again? My dear friend, ought we 
not to ſuffer the heart to ſpeak its own 


language? The Dutcheſs of Bouillon 


looks as if ſhe was but eighteen: the 
ſpring of beauty runs en _ dad 
oheth. Re: SIP £4. 


1 e 1 2 i" 


or abi coat were. ae io poing of genias. Fon- | 


tenelle wrote an Eſſay on this ſubject, replete with 
wit and ood Tenſe. He determines, like a true 
philofoph r. that nature has been always favourable 
in her productions; conſequently, tKe capacities of 
mankind at all times the ſame, He humourouſly aſks 
the Fautors of Antiquity, whether the trees were 
taller in thoſe days, than at preſent? 
| 6 She ſpeaks this in oppoſition to bgurative 0 or 


ee of bene 6 | $464 
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NINON AND ST. EVREMOND. 13 


Now our kings are friends, yould 
you not do well.to take a trip hither 2 
This would be to me the —— blef- 
ſing of the peace. Adieu, and be aſ- 
ſured that I ſtill love you more Wand 
de eee Fern 


t I v4 *% S 2 
5 3: 16:41 1 


 EVREMOND- 


THAVE a ſenſible plealure in be-- | 
holding young, handbag and bloom- 1 


5 ing perſons, who are capable of raifing 


—.— 


any ſort of emotion in a heart ſo old as 
mine. As there has always been a great 
reſemblance between our taſtes, humours,. ' 
and ſentiments, I think you will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee a young nobleman who | 
has had the merit and addreſs. of ten- 
dering himſelf agreeable to all the ladie es 
on our ſide of the water. I have there- © 
fore deſired the Duke of St. Alban's, a 
to viſit you, as much for his own ſatis- 
faction, as for yours. 


” 


Priy 
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py let me know how out old friend 
and prithee, uſe 


de Gourville does; 
your intereſt with him to ſend me ſome 
good wine. 1 lodge with Monſieur de 
Hermitage, one of his relations, a 
very honeſt man, who fled hither, on 
account of religion. It was unlucky 


for him that the conſciences of the 


French catholics would not ſuffer him 
to ſtay in his own country, or that the 
| ſcrupulouſneſs of his own, obliged him 
to leave it. He certainly deſerves the 
l of his coulin. vated 

1 there | come over with Mareſchal 
Tallard, any of your friends, of the 
merit of our time, to whom I can ren- 
der any manner of ſervice, 1 Pray you 


»f1 7? 2 


ang me. 


The Counteſs of 5 Sandwich is going 
to F rance, for her health. The late 
Earl of Rocheſter, her father, had more 
wit than any man in England : ſhe has 

more 


I”, 
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more wit than ler: fatherz: as nuch'po+ 
noroſity as wit, and is every Qther way ad 
amiable as ſhe js liberal and ingenious. 


aecempanĩes her,” [Privhes facilitate! bis 
acquaintance with; »a}|:ybor oclebrated 
Gen. If he has yours, I. eſtetm him 
ſufficiently happy. You cannot intro- 
duce him to any perſon of ſo ſingular 3 
merit as yourſelf . % * 7 
D te nnn oe de: 577 
ide i gaizd al ch act or ma | 
I think that Epicurus made ong patt 
of his chief good to conſiſt in the remem- 
brance of things paſt. There is no 
Summum Bonum for a man of, a hundre 
years old like me. But there are Rill 


h 0X4 . 25 0 
. Here St. Evremond enters into a long detail 
of the Doctor's character; but as it had nq rela- 
tion to this correſpondence, I have thought prp- 
e | OB TK ot it 
per to leave out the paſſage. ? 
- 7 He ſpeaks ively : -as he was chen near 
e 2367541113950 2 300024 19680 e 
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ſight of a young man would be 
agreeable to me? You judge, I fuppoſe, 


bering you, and all that 1 have heard 


e e eee, 


Fa” * 14 # 


 Evirits a great many things. that you 


villece.muickatrend tog pordo.Lceally 


conſider whether they may be; tedious to 
you, or no. Tis enough, that I amuſe 
myſelf: at this age. I have not the 
preſumption to imagine I can be ca- 
pable of pleaſing others. My ſole me- 
rit is to be able to content myſelf; and 
I am very happy in being till capable 


heck uw r eee ee 


Nei (1 Adieu. 


1 2789 1 on 3510. (I Der 
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ow » 


"OW came you to imagine that 1 


nal over e 8 ſentiments by your 
3 f | Own: * 


# 
* 
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me as much 
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on: but, 1 have forgot every thing 
now, except my friends; and. if the title 


of Doctor, had not given me courage, 


your Engliſh folks ſhould neuer dan 
nnen from me. 

My Porter told os 43 was not at 
home, and took your letter, which gave 
pleaſure as any 1 had ever 
received from you. How'deſtrous you 
are of having good wine, and how un- 
happy am 1 that cannot accommodate 
you! Monſieur de Hermitage could 
tell you as well as I, that de Gour- 
ville does not ſtir out of his chamber. 
He is pretty much indifferent about all 
manner of taſtes; - A good friend ſtill: 
but people never think of emplening. 


him, for fear of giving bin trouble. 


However, if upon any opportunity that 


I do not foreſee, I can uſe my addreſs 


for the wine, you may depend upon 
me. | 


Mareſchat 


LETTERS BETWEEN 
_ 'Mareſchal Tallard was formerly one 
of my friends; but great affairs make 
great men negligent of things that are 
uſeleſs to them. I am told that the 
Abbe du Bois will ge over with him: | 
he i is a _ n 25 575 chat I Or will 


1 have honey of your r letters in my 
poſſeſſion. They are read here with 
great applauſe. Tou ſee that a good 
taſte is not quite Extin& in France. I 
abe at that part of your laſt, 
| whete you are not much concerned about 
being tireſome ; and in truth, you are 
wiſe if you are henceforward only con- 
cerned about yourſelf. Not but that 
the opinion is falſe, with regard to you, 
That you are no longer capable of 
lng others.. 


Farewel. 


8 7. 


1 


- out of your Ups. There is fo much 


the beginning 1 615 dechhé. Wit 


virtues. 1131 5 herd . 3 | 4 #4 © 
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- ST,\EVREMOND: 


D hmm eee ae 297k, 
| "04 R dife, any: dear friend; 12 
4 deen too iHuſtrious not to be Cots 
to the end. Let not 

La Roghefaucault's hell alarm you“. 
It was a premeditated one, that 
he wanted to make a ſentiment of. FU. 
nounce then, the word Love, boldly; 
but never ſuffer that of Old Ae, to flip 


ſpirit in your letter, chat there is not 
the-loaft: rom to imagine Yoti*evein" 


gratitũde then, to become aſhamed of 
that charming paſſion, to which you are 
indebted, both for your merit and your | 
leaſures ? Acknowledge all your paſ- 
15, #9 Hive the full Went to all Jour | 


one half of your character. Nothing 


8 He ſtiled Oli Age the hell of women. 
2 can 


' Þ A. 1 1 _ 9"! +» 0 14 
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can be better than char pare which re- 


lates to your friends: nothing more 
flat than what regards your lovers. 
- hall draw your picture at full n 
in a few lines; and pleaſe to accept 
it here, framed out of all the quali- 
ties that ybu either __ or ever 2 4 
poſſeſs. 571 ; 

» Hato} % 1% 
Fele in love, in friendſhip All Cinceie ; F 
Love hag her tranſports; friendſhip virtues rare : 
Indulgent Nature has to Ninon given 
F'yo,charaQters, befitting Earth or ent 
Epicureay taſte to revel here, 
Gti eee dee 
| "5 The French verſes e cont: in twenty Ts bar 
as there i is but one thought in them, ſpun out by 


repetitions, T have only tranflated the fk laſt, in 
which the whole ſpirit of the Epigram conſiſts... 


The Sterling Bullion of one Engliſh line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole 
pages ſhine, Pos. 


* , 8 
5 7 vn 
1 4 k - n > # ; . $ fa & 
- * — . 
, we . „ 
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. 1. 
„Nenn e 


7 - ST EYREMOND., n 2¹ 


RAVE beeninquiring alter you, 
from all the world, for. theſe twelve 


months Pa and could ao receive any 
manner of ioformation. At length, 
Monſieur de la Baſtide Lid .me ſome, 


8 V1 
atcount of y you, bi lay Say Lig — 


may ane e 
perfectly ! with 7 Low pre- 
eee wool gh fri nds. 


RENE 


make e rn 25 wo TY; 1 ve 


Js FO, of 1 your wel 15 ws : 4 re-. = 
e eden lovers and gamefters. 
Whoever bas loved, UT { always loves; If 4 
I had been told that you "had | become. 
_ d-vout, I might 48 believed it; for 
this is paſſing from a human paſſion, 
to a * one; tis ſtill ſupplying em- 
Ne IO ploy ment 


eee ee 
ployment for the foul :_ but not. to love, | 
is a kiht” d arfn G0 ;* which can 


never ful mich he neo ae pf youy 


—_ St 101 oo 9412 a oi“ 


err 90 11440 Hi liabe 
1 3 it inform we of your 


you tem a Our OCCU 
4 AER 11 Wl 2-45 1 5 
efixt RUM contai 10 ˖ le, morality, 


ald a tes ci 126 e 0 your, 

off friend. Af for news, ; Te at hs to. 
peace er War, I alk ou gone: : In ther 
write any thing of chat ind myſelf, nor 


do Ic care to receive any. 
nt Ares i ein $0 097 tour gg is ad 


2 he veſt Au. nd molt affect affect 
our. Huml 3 would 
oak fl "by: your having no Foe, 3 
fot he would then het the firſt of ) your 
friends, in ſpite of an ablence that we 
may cal ttt, 3&3 * 


19 : fr D9V4 9730 2008 1 I „nord 


DAR K ſay that Dulchtea ney 
recollected her Chevalier with: 
pleaſure, / Your letter was received as 
it. ge hal and the /orrowfud. coun- 
tenance,* did. not in the leaſt, diminiſh 
the merit of your ſentiments. I, feel a 
fond pleaſure ati their vigour. and don- 
urg Reeg — WIE: 


rn W N 


"Lathe ice y0s his kn, 
ſhrewd ſigns of ; wiſdom ; and am 
ak wack eee eee 
rits have not lowered your ſpirits. 
endeavour myſelf, at the ſame 1 
. 9:4 > C 11 
„ Kg u 


1 ke ute id * ae his KW LEn- 
clos, in his old age, The Knight of the-Jorrewfub 
r from a e = N ö 
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NIN oN. 


HAv E Scht an aufder ko a 14 
letter, to the Abbé du Bois“ cor 
| ſpondent z 'but he being at Verſailles, 
I am afraid that it was not delivered to 
kim. I ſhould have been very uneaſy 
about your health, if I had not received 
{viſit from Madame de Bouillon's good 
Ultle Libiarian, 'who gave me be 
| pleaſure by ſhewing me a letter con- 
cerning 1 you, from a perſon who thinks 
of me, upon your account. What- 
ever reaſon I had in my ſicknefs, to be 
thankful] | to my ftiends and the world,” 
I'have met with nothing that affected 
me with a more lively ſenſe, than 'that 
mark of kindneſs. Do in this matter, 
all that you are obliged to, ſince it is 
_ owing merely an thee L have CFP: 
ed this favour. \ 


® The Dutcheſs of Mana who lived then i in 
England. = 
, ow 
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How do I envy thoſe who go t 
England! and how delighted ſhould I 
be to dine with you once more! Is 


* 1 3 . 


there not ſomething groſs and mean in 


mentioning 2 Air The mind has TY 
great advantages over the body: hows 


ever in return, this ſame vulgar me- 
chaniſm oſten furniſhes certain reliſhes, 
that help to relieve the ſoul from uneaſy 
leon Lou have ſometimes laugh- 
ed at thoſe I uſed to make: I have now 


baniſhed them all: *tis too late for 
them at our period of life: we ought | 


to content ourſelves with the day in 


which we live. Near hopes, Whatever 


philoſophers may ſay, are as much to be 
prized, as thoſe that are farther extend- 
ed—for they are more certain. 


Here is fine morality for you 1 108 
you good health, for that is the point 
to which every 1. ſhould tend. 
n Adieu. 


Vol. I. C NI N O N. 


* ** 


20 W BETWEEN . - 
NINON, 


\H E Abbe du Bois delivered me 
your letter, and ſpoke as well of 
[ your appetite, as of your intellects. 
' | There is a certain time of life, when we 4 
value a good ſtomach more than the ' 
underſtanding z and I confeſs to my 
ſhame, that I deem you bappier in en- 
joying the one than the other. I al- 
ways thought that your judgment would 
be as long-lived as yourſelf ; but we 
cannot be fo certain of the health of the 
body; without which there is nothing 
left but ſad refleftions. I find myſelf 
inſenſibly falling into them, but I ſhall 
* turm to another ſubject. 


S 26:52) a 2» 
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It relates to a pretty. young man, 
whom the deſire of ſeeing perſons of the 
- beſt note in all countries, has tempted 
to break away from his family, without 
waiting for their conſent. Perhaps you 
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may blame his too early curioſity; but 
the thing is done. He knows many 
things, and is ignorant of others that 
one of his age ought not to know. I 
thought him worthy of paying his re- 
ſpects to you, in order to make him 
ſenſible that he has not loſt his time 
by going to England. I have ſpoken 
likewiſe to his eldeſt brother, who is 
my particular friend, to direct him to 
wait on the Dutcheſs of Mazarin, and 
Lady Harvey, ſince chey have been 
pleaſed to remember me. 7 


En 


ST, EVREMOND. 


Y OUR letter has a preat deal of 
good ſenſe in it. You praiſe the 

| Hack to ſo much advantage, that - 
henceforth it will be a ſhame to have a 
good underſtanding, without a good 
appetite at the ſame time. I am obliged 
Wo 4 to 


1 
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to the Abbe du Bois, for having gained 

me your eſteem, by this favourable cha- 
racer, At eighty-eight years of age 1 


eat oyſters every morning ; I dine hear- 


tily, and ſup tolerably—Heroes have 
been celebrated for leſs merit than mine. 


When 1 was young, I admired no- 


thing but the pleaſures of the mind ; 


being more indifferent about the con- 
cerns of the body, than I ought to have 
been. Now, I make amends as much 
as poſſible, for my former partiality, ei- 
ther by the indulgences I give, or the 
eſteem and - friendſhip I have lately | 


conceived for it. 


| Your method was quite the reverſe, 
you had ſome concern for the body, in 
your youth: at preſent, you are occu- 
pied only about what relates to the mind, 


1 know not whether you have reaſon to 


value it ſo much as you do. For my 
part, I can ſcarce read any thing worth 
retaining, 
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retaining, and hardly hear any thing 
worth liſtening to. How difficult foever 
the intellects are at my age, the im- 
preſſions that agreeable objects make 
upon my ſenſes, affect me ſtill: and 
we are much in the wrong to take ſuch 
; pains to mortify them. It is perhaps a 
25 jealouſy of the mind, that looks upon 
their lot to be better than its own. 


Monſieur Bernier, who was the pret- 
tieſt philoſopher I ever knew, (pretty 
philoſopher is an odd expreſſion, but his 
figure, his ſtature, his manner and con- 
verſation, gave him a juſt title to this 
epithet) Monſieur — I ſay, ſpeak- 

ing of the mortification of the ſenſes, 
, ſaid to me one day, I will let you into 
a ſecret, with which I would notſin- 
*« truſt Madame de la Sabliere, nar even · 
* Mademoiſelle de FEnclos, whom I 
- take to be of a ſuperior kind; bur I 
tell it to you in confidence, that ab- 
* ſtinence from pleaſure appears to me to 
| EC: 2 
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be a great ſin . I was ſurprized at 
the novelty of this ſyſtem. It left, 
however, ſome impreſſion upon me. If 
he had continued his lecture, perhaps 
he might have given me a thorough taſte 
for his doctrine. 


Continue your friendſhip to me; bY 
which has neyer been impaired, A rare 


thing in ſo long a commerce as ours. a 
Adieu. 


8 This pretty philoſopher ſpeaks on the epicurean 

principle; or rather, like a libertine, without any 

principle at all, as his doctrire is quite repugnant 

to the orthodoxy of his own church, which injoins . 

faſts, penances and mortifications, Had he ad- 

mitted an exception againſt evi pleaſures, his ſen- 

timent would not only have been more philoſophic, 
but agreeable alſo to the moſt rational chriſtianity. 


The bleſſings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away ; | 
For God is paid, when man receives, 
T enjoy is to obey, 
Pope's Univ. Prayer. 


NINON. 
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NIN ON. 


THE Count de Clerembaut gave 
me a ſenſible pleaſure by telling 

me that you remember me, which 
I really deſerve, on account of my- 
conſtant affeftion for you. We two | 
ſhall merit the admiration of poſte- 
rity for the duration of our lives, and 
that of our friendſhip. I fancy I ſhall 
live as long as you, but am often weary 
with doing continually the fame thing; 
and I commend the Swiſs, who drowned. 7 
himſelf for that ſingle reaſon, 


My fries ſometimes check me or: 
this ſcore; and aſſure me that life is de- 
ſirable while it is attended with tran- 
quillity and a ſound mind. Vigour of 
body gives us other ſentiments, one 
would prefer that to vigour of | 
mind; but what ſignifies it when 
one cannot. make the exchange? and 


C 4 ; and 


* q 
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 ?tis as good to avoid reflections as make 


thoſe which. are of no uſe. 


Lady Sandwich bas given me 2 thou- 
ſand ſatisfactions in the happineſs I have 
of pleaſing her. I did not imagine that 
at my time of life, I could render my- 
felt an agreeable companion to a woman 
of her age. She has more wit than all 
the women in France, and more true 
merit too. She is going to leave us, 
Which gives concern to every one who 
knows her bere, but moſt particularly 
to me. Had you been here, we ſhould 
have made entertainments worthy of the 
antients. 


The Count de Grammant i is grown ſo 
young again, that I think him as lively 
as when he hated ſick people, and loved 
them when they had recovered their 
health. You have wedded me to the 
Dutcheſs of Mazarin; and I cannot | 
hear of her welfare without pleaſure. 

Love 


7 
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Love me always. Adieu.- But why 
don't we fay, Good-morrew? We ought 
not to die without ſeeing one another. 


HAT a 106 have y ſtained ! 
If we were not to be loſt our- 
ſelves, it would be impoſſible for us ever 

to be comforted. I heartily condole with 
you. You are deprived of an amiable 

friend, whole converſe ſupported your 
ſpirits in exile. How is ſuch a misfor- 
rune to be retrieved ? The loſs of friends 
zs a tax on age! Philoſophy muſt be 
your only reſource now ! I am as much 
affected at her death, as if J had the 
| honour of the Dutcheſs of -Mazarin's 
acquaintance. She thought of me in 
my ſufferings; I wag touched with that 
goodneſs ; and her being ſo dear to you, 
made me love and eſteem her ſtill more. 


C 5 . . . "There 
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There | is no remedy for this misfortune z 
nor is there any againſt thoſe that hape 
pen to our own poor bodies. Take care 
of yours: your friends are rejoiced to 
ſee you ſo healthy—and ſo wiſe, for 1 
reckon thoſe only wiſe, who know how 
to render themſelves happy. 


I return you. many thanks for the tea 
you were pleaſed to ſend me: The hu- 
mour and gayety of your letter pleaſed 
me ſtill more than the preſent. | 


| You will ſoon. have Lady Sandwich 


With you again, whom we behold with 


great regret juſt on the eve of her de- 
parture . I wiſh that her way of life 
may afford you ſome conſolation, I 
don't know the Engliſh manner, but 
this lady has been n French 


among us. 


1 She died lately in France in a very advanced 
age. wt 
h Adieu 


— 
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Adieu Sir, a thouſand times. If one 

1 think, like Madame de Chevreuſe, | 

who fancied when: ſhe was dying, that 

ſhe was going to chat with her friends i in the 

other world, one might receive ſome "4 
comfort from. ved a thought. 2 =; 


— 


9 ee Wee 
NIN OK 


your letter has filled my mind 
with impoſſible wiſhes, which I 
did not think myſelf any. longer capable 
of. The days paſs away, as good 
Des Y vetaux uſed to ſay, © in ignorance 
« and idleneſs; yet unhappily, theſe 
« ſame days are imputed to account, and 
„ ſwallow up both the: perſons and 
things that we are moſt attached to.” 
You have experienced this laſt particular 
in a ſevere manner. You formerly ſaid, 
that I ſpould die of nothing but reflettions, | 
1 endeavour to avoid making any more, 
i 65 and. 
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and to forget to-morrow: the time I tan 
lived to-day, Every one tells me that 
T have leſs reaſon to complain of time 
than any body; but be this as it may, 
if any body had propoſed ſueh a life to 
me formerly, I ſhould have hanged my- 
ſelf firſt. Yer wecling to an ugly body 


as much as to an handſome one : We 
| love to feel eaſe and reſt 5 


I have ſtill a pretty OT appetite : 1 
wiſh heartily that I had an opportunity 


of trying it with yours, and of talking 


5 Behold the miſerable condition of old age! 
Tired to ſtay, yet loth to go! With ſenſe, wit, 
philoſophy, beauty, admiration, lovers, friends, _ 
health and fortune, if the happy Ninon de PEn- 
clos was reduced to ſuch a ſtate, what a wretched- 
neſs muſt it be to all the reſt of the world, to ſur- 
vive to her years? No patience, but that of a 
chriſtian, can be ſufficient to ſupport the wearied 
ſonl through ſuch an unvaried journey. And can 
any thing ſhew the peculiar excellence, the divine 
temperament of our religion, more than this, 
that while it makes vs moſt wiſh to go, leaves us 

beſt contented to ſtay ? 


about 
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about all the original characters we have 
known; the rememhrance of whom re- 
joiceth me more than the preſence oſ 


great many e * 1 TY ** can- 
verſe Wii. | 


| Monſieur, de igen often alle 
me whether he reſembles his father as to 
his parts? I tell him, No But I. hope 
trom his {clf-ſufficience, that he accepts 
this negative in his favous : and per- 
haps, ſome people may think fo. What 


compariſon A this nd chat we : 
have ſeen! .... | . 


You will ſoon ſee L.ady Sandwich; but 
I am afraid that ſhe goes into the coun- 
try. She knows all that you. think of 
| her. She will tell you more news of 
the country than I can do. She has ex- 
amined and founded every thing to. the 
bottom. She perfectly knows all my 
haunts; and has found the way not to be 
a ſtranger here. Adieu. 


ST. 
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1 E V R E M 0 N D. . 


AE laſt letter J receive from Ma- 
dame de PEnclos always appears to 


me the beſt; and this is not r. the 
ſenſe of the prefent pleaſure prevails over 
the remembrance of the paſt; but the 
true reaſon is, that your mind receives 
new vigour and improvement every day. 
If it be with your health as with your 
underſtanding, I ſhall but ill maintain 
the challenge you propoſe, on the beſt 


appetite; I made. trial of mine againſt. 


Lady Sandwich at an entertainment the 
other day at Lord Jerſey's, and was not. 
worſted. Her ladyſhip's wit is acknow- 
ledged by all the world, and her good 
taſte is manifeſt by the extraordinary 
eſteem ſhe expreſſes for you. She did. 


not get the better of me in praifing you, 


any more than in eating. 


You are of all countries; as much 
eſteemed at London, as at Paris, You 


2. | are 


NINON AND sr. EVREMOND. » 
are of all times; and when I alledge 
you for the honour of mine, the young. 
immediately name you to give the 
ſame advantage to theirs. Thus are 
you miſtreſs both of the paſt and pre- 
ſent: I wiſh with all my ſoul, that you 
may yet extend your power conſiderably 
over the future | It is not fame I have 
here in view; that is fufficiently. ſecured 
to you already : I am thinking of what 
is more eſſential, namely life; of which 
_ eight days are more worth than eight 

ceaturies of glory after death. 


Ef any one had propoſed ſuch a life 
to you formerly, you would have 
„ hanged yourſelf firſt,” This ex⸗ 
preſſion charms me— And yet, you. 
content yourſelf with eaſe and reſt, after 
having taſted the moſt lively pleaſures. 
There is not any one who ſets a greater 
value on youth than I; and as I have 
nothing of it but the remembrance only, 
1 follow your example, and make the 

moſt 


— 
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moſt of the current minutes that I can. 


Would to Heaven that the Dutcheſs of 


Mazarin had been of our mind! She 


would then have been ſtill alive. But 


ſhe would needs die the roms beauty 


2 in the world. 


Alber life i is good, while it is 
Free from pain. Farewel, _ 


| JOANN ICH OUR 


, NINON. 


| Wu. isa dangerous talent in friend- 


ſhip. Your letter would have 


- undone any one but myſelf. I know | 
your lively and ſurprizing imagination, 
and yet was obliged to recollect that Lu- 


cian had written in praiſe of a fly, in 


order to render your ſtile familiar to me. | 
Would to Heaven that you really thought 


4 She uſed coſmetics l which de- 
_— her health. | 
of 


NINON AND ST. EVREMOND. 4x, - 
of me as you ſpeak ! L ſhould then dif 
penſe with all nations. For *tis to your 
merit that the honour of that compli- 


eee Re 


Your letter is a inafigh-gicea I bas 
been the ſubject of all the conxerſatious 
held at my apartments, this month paſt. 
Yau retrieve. your yauth again Lou 
do well to love it. Philoſophy and wit 
agree perfectly well together: what ig» 
. nifies wiſdom if it does not allure? I 

am certain that you muſt. ever pleaſe, 
while you preſerve the ſame turn of 
; _ and ſentiment you polieſs at bt 

nt. 


_ Few th FU Tris refit Aer 
but I fancy that I am nat yet funk un- 
der the weight of it. 1 could wiſh 
with you that the Dutcheſs of Maza- 
rin had regarded life in itſelf, without 
thinking of her face, which would have 
been lovely to. the laſt, though good 


ſenſe 


* - 
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ſenſe had taken the place of ſome few 
charms. 


Lady Sandwich will My WE 
the ſpirit of her wit, when ſhe loſes her 
youth; at leaſt, this is my opinion. 
When you ſee her pray make her re- 
member me, for it would give me con- 
cern to be forgotten by ber. Adieu. * 


sor. EVREMOND. mT 


FN a jetter: 58 you in the 
1 month of December that was dated 
the fourteenth of October. Tis ſome- 
what ſtale for a letter, but good things 
are welcome though ever ſo late. You 
write gravely, and yet you charm: 
You render Seneca agreeable, which is 
a new character for him: You ſpeak of 
_ Your age, with all the ſpirit of n ' 


Seneca wrote a treatiſe on old age. 
I have 
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I have one curioſity which you can ſa- 
tisfy me about. Prithee, when you 
reflect upon your younger days, does 
not the remembrance of times paſt, 
occaſion certain ſentiments to ariſe, 
equally diſtant from the languor of in- 
dolence, and the ftrength of paſſion ? 
Pray now, don't you feel in your heart, 
a ſecret oppoſition to that tranquil apa- 
thy, that you had flattered yourſelf you 
had calmed your mind into ? For, to 
love, and be beloved is a charming 
ſympathy, which has blended itſelf in 
your breaſt, even with your very reaſon. 
To ſtop thecurrent of amorous affections, 
one muſt interrupt the courſe of our 
days; for its only end is that of life. 


Would to Heaven the fates may ſtill 
continue to you thirty years more, of 
love and philoſophy — This is what L 
pray for, on this firſt of the year 1701. 
A day on-which thoſe who have nothing 
better to beſtow, make a new year's gift 
of their good wiſhes. Adieu. 


THE 


TRANSLATOR 


' To the READER. 


pos = the eſa terre be- 
tween that charming old couple, 
St, Evremond and Madame de l'Enclos, 

We may perceive from many hints in 
theſe letters, that ſeveral have been loſt, 
on both ſides; which I dare ſay the rea- 


der of any taſte, muſt join with me in 
| begretting, 


There is a Sw and ſpirit in theſe 
writings, that would render the-young- 
- eft perſons amiable; but to meet with 
all the chearfulneſs of youth, joined to 
the ſenſe and judgment of maturity, 
without the leaſt ſymptom of that weak- - 
neſs of mind, or Grey of underſtand- 


ing, 


\ 
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ing, which generally attend that ſtage 


of life, that is therefore ſtiled the years 
of dotage, muſt not only ſurprize, but 
render theſe en perſons fa- 
mous to all n 


Theſe writings muſt equally vleaſe al 
ages. Here the young and gay may 
rejoice in the higheſt ſpirit of wit and ga- 
lantry; and the old triumph at inſtances 
exempt from the uſual, but deſpicable 
effects of ſeneſcence. May theſe excellent 


it 
4 * * 


examples ſerve to rouſe up the ſupineneſs 


of all who are declining in tbe vale of years, 


and inſpirit them to exert ſome effort 


to preſerve their intellectual faculties 


from a lethargy! For I am convinced 


that dotage, though the uſual, is not a 


neceſſary effect of age. But the mind 
grows indolent about the middle ſtage 
of life ; and then the exerciſe of reading 


2 St. Evremond was near ninety years, OY 
PEnclos above fourſcore, when * of thefe let- 
ters were written. 


and 
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and reflection, which is requiſite to pre- 
vent our ſenſe and apprehenſion from 
ſtagnating, becomes too great a labour - 
to us, unleſs an happy and more early 
habit ſhould have rendered it b and 
familiar. 


* 


” 


One may well imagine that I could 
not reſt ſatisfied here, or acquieſce in 
an opinion that there had not been any 
memoirs of ſo remarkable a woman, 
preſerved in ſome of the French tracts 
of the laſt age, except what are con- 
rained in theſe letters. Beſides, the anec- 
dotes that I quoted from The WokLD, 
hinted. to me ſomething further, but 
left me ſtill at a loſs how to direct my 
inquiry; when a friend of mine pro- 
cured me an entertaining collection 
of detached pieces, lately publiſned in 
France, under the title of Le Petit Re- 
ſervoir, where I met with the following 
memoirs of this famous perſonage, 
which will afford a very high entertain- 


ment 


TO THE READER. #7 


ment to the Engliſn n even en 1 


a tranſlatien. 5 


| The F e writer | begins with the 
following prefatory letter, addreſſed to 
a lady. | 


Lou have required from me, moſt 
amiable Eugenia, the hiſtory of Ma- 
dame de PEnclos, and I have been 
too haſty in promiſing it to you; for 
the ſearches I have made to ſatisfy your 


cufiolity, have not been as ſucceſsful as 
I could wiſh z and I cannot ſupply you 


with any thing more than a flight and 
imperfect ſketch of her character and 
memoirs. As for the reſt, you are not 
to expect in the courſe of her life, a 
number of intereſted events, which are 
produced by the paſſions when they are 
obliged to oppoſe the veil of myſtery to 
the yoke of importunity and reſtraint 9. 

Nor 


9 This at is forced and obſcure, It al- 


ausld 


a4 
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Nor will you here meet with either the 
ſubtleties of coquetry, the artifices of 
infide lity or the heinouſneſs of per- 
dy. Love, lberty, and philoſophy, 
in her walked hand in hand. She had 3 
noble ſoul, but it had at the ſame time, 
2 fenfibility which forced her to yield to 
the lively impreſſions of her taſte and 
appetites; and ſhe had the addreſs of 
joining with a certain air of congruity, 
the moſt galant conduct with the moſt 
worthy principles. She was a faithful 
friend, whoſe virtue was guided by rea- 
« fon, and whoſe heart neither knew infi- 
delity or deceit. | 


Hose, — theſe rare 


and eflimable qualities, few people at 
preſent, acknowledge or agree about 


ludes I ſuppoſe, to romances, whes the heroines 
are obliged to conceal their affections from the 
i#mportunity of their lovers, and their actions from 
the reſtraint of their guardians. In his next pa- 
ragraph he takes in Novel, Nor will you here, 


Ke. | 
her 


TO TH READER. | 4+ 


her merit. Her worth rue be- 
gins to be forgotten, her foibles on- 
ly diſcourſed of or remembered. The 
young look upon her as a perſon of 
great affectation, the women as one 
without morals, and the reſt of the 


world as a finiſned vater of ' prejudice 
and amen 7: Lf" a 


0 But you, my fair Buda WR are 
bleſſed with ſenſe and judgment, at an 


age when other women poſſeſs nothing 


more than beauty: you that judge no- 
thing but ydurſelf with ſecurity, will, I 
dare ſay, render juſtice to her character. 
Lou madam, will acknowledge her to 


x Nothing * fo abſard as the fir * laſt 


of theſe opinions about her character; as neither 


of them can be ſupported by any paſſage in her 
life or writings. Tis ſaid that moſt people have 
two characters; but I believe Ninon is the firſt that 
ever had three. She certainly had two, like 
EPs, only with this remarkable peculia- 
rity, that ſhe deſerved them both ; namely, a good 
one, and a bad one, 


Vor. I. D -.* 
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be, what, in reality ſhe was, the moſt 
amiable of her ſex; and will not be ſur- 
prized that with a ſuperior genius, an 
undecaying beauty, and many other ex- 
traordinary qualities, ſhe ſhould hay 
been the delight of fociety, and the 
miration 1. the age ſhe lived i in. 


1 am, | Madam, &c,” 


Erz aa Cranaeres 


* 9 
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NI NON de L'ENcLos. 
Ademoiſelle de FEnclos, who 
under the name of Ninon has 


rendered herſelf - famous in the laſt 


age, by the charms of her wit as well 
as her perſon, was only child of Mon- 
ſieur de l' Enclos, a gentleman of Tou- 
raine, and of Mademoiſelle de Raconis 
his wife, a lady of Orleans. She was 
born in Paris, on the [des of May, 1616, 
and: was $ chriſtened Anne“. | 


e Wbich is Ninon, in French. 42 
ene D 2 5 Her 
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Her father had ſerved erb 
he was a young man, about the latter 
end of Henry the fourth's and the be- 
ginning of Lewis the thirteenth's reigns. 
Being remarked for one af the male 
Contents of his time, he was ſelected 
under this character, by the famous car- 
dinal de Retz, among the number of 
his friends, and continued attached to 
his intereſt, during the remainder of 
his life. Her mother was a great de- 
votẽe, with a _ narrow neee | 
ing. nr "ot ; F . 

Monkeur de E Ends, n a man 
of politics and faction, was a perſon of 
good ſenſe and literature; and among 
other talents was a perfect maſter of 
muſic, and afl extraordinary performer 
on tke lute: which occaſioned the 
miſtake of thoſe who reported that Ni- 
non was the daughter of - a luteniſt, 
But her father who loved her paſſion- 
mt had the fondneſs to teach her 


himſelf 


% 
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himſelf on this inſtrument, and ſhe oy 
came a mn derer ane of it. 

185 Reg 
Her en who had Amins to make 
hers devote like herſelf, brought her 
every day to morning and evening pray- 
ers along with her; but the little Ninon 
always carried ſome entertaining bool 
of hiſtory or poetry in her pocket, which 
ſne uſed to read by Acala er 1 wan 
on her knees. r g 
She loſt her parents when ſhe was 
very young: till which time ſhe was 
reared up by a father who doated on 
her, and E mother that thwarted her in 
every thing. A rare education to form 
a capricious conduct! But without en- 
tering} into the particulars of her t Ife, 
it may be ſufficient to ſay that ſhe was 
ſo happily endowed by nature, that iſhe 
almoſt framed herſelf without aſſiſtance: 
She had an high eſteem for her father's 
underſtanding, and too great a deference 


He: for 
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for his opinions. But tho? the quick- 

- neſs of her apprehenſion ſoon made her 

perceive the foibles of her mother, this - 
never took off in the leaſt, from that 

"—_ wann wich ems: a child. 

: Her gies: died when Nioon was 
but» fourteen years old, and her father 
ſurvived her only a year. So that at the 
tender and hazardous age of fifteen, ſhe 

became miſtreſs of herſelf and fortune. 
But, notwithſtanding her extreme youth, 
ſhe was found to have a manly ſenſe, 
without maſculine manners ; was chear- 
ful without levityz had wit without 
pertneſs; a nice diſcernment, ſound 
. and a Wells W 


- Her fam was above BY middle ſins 

| her perſon neither too plump or lean 
well made, and finely proportioned: 
all together of an engaging figure z but 
fitter to bear examining, than to ſtrike 
at firſt ſiglt. She had a very fair 
r : ſſmooth 


Binh — 5 —— 
— —— . 
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ſmooth ſking with a remarkable freſh- 
neſs in her complexion; her face a fine 
oval, her eyes large and hazle; her eye- 
brows dark, and well ſeparated, with 
long eye · laſnes; her hair of a deep 
cheſnut colour; her noſe well made, 
but rather high; her lips vermilion, her 
chin plump, her mouth prettily faſhi- 
oned, and expreſſing an-agreeable ſmile. 
She had a good forehead, fine teeth, 
and a neck beautifully turned. She had 
graceful arms, pretty hands, a ſtrait, 
genteel ſhape, and very handſome limbs. 


She had a well. bred voice in ſpeaking s; 
an open countenance, but ſenſible, ten- 
der and engaging: a remarkable air of 
neatneſs and delicacy in her appearance, 
gayety and ſweetneſs in her manners; a 
certain grace in every geſture; a ſoul 
fondly to devoted to ne and a 


-.* There is fomahing, even in the tone of 4 
voice, which diſtinguiſhes a gentleman from a 
plebeian. A polite ear will readily catch it. 


D 4 mind 
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mind fraught at the amt time, with the 


moſt Ware virtues. 


Be had 4 warm, earneſt manner of 
expreſſion, which without ſtaying to con: 


vince, perſuaded one into her opinions. 
She had every addreſs of coquetry, with 


all the ſpirit of galantry: her whole 
air was Capable. of inſpiring. the warm · 
eſt ſentiments : for ſhe was poſſeſſed of 
thoſe bewitching graces, that a deſire 


to charm can render a fine woman miſ- 
treſs of; and ſhe herſelf ſeemed to breathe 


the ſame paſſion with which ſhe inſpired 
her admirers. 


As to the reſt, ſhe was violent, hur- 
ried away by her taſte and inclinations. 
eager and lively about the leaſt matters 
that affected herſelf; cold, careleſs and 
indolent where her heart was not inte- 
reſted ; and pretty inſenſible to moſt 
things in which ſhe had herſelf not ary 
concern. Such was the famous Ninon 
| de 
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OF NINON DE LENCLOS. 5 
de l'Enclos. How many particulars 
may one pick. up here, to palliate or 
Feu her failings ! ! 


— * 


Her ey and caſes outward accom 


„ - + = 


it; occafioned her to be Fob alter, 
very young, to be obtained 1 Jin marriage; 5 
and rp. her with a crowd of ſuis 
| averſion t to W 1. and a pit 25 
termined for liberty, the could never be 


prevailed upon to think of fixing ber- 
ſelf in ſuch a ſcheme of lie. 1 


en 

Her father too, who i himſelf ex- 
perienced ſome diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances in that ſtate, far from ſpeaking 
favourably to her with regard to con- 
jugal connections, had often freely” es 
commended to her to follow, the plan, of 
conduct, which ſhe afterwards purſued | 
through the whole courſe of her life; „ 
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and even on his death bed, calling her to 


him, ſpoke to her in _ following terms. 


« My dear daughter, you ſee that all 


es 
«c 
66 
«6s 
6c 
T 


* which remains to me in theſe laſt mo- 


ments, is only the fruitleſs remems 


'brance of pleaſures that now aban- 
don me; the poſſeſſion of which has 
* not been of any long continuance, 
and this is the chief thing that I have 


reaſon to complain of providence in. 


But alas! my repinings now are 


vain! You my child, who have ſo 


many years 'to ſurvive me, profit 


yourſelf early, of your precious time. 
Be always leſs ſcrupulous about the num- 


« ber, than the choice of your pleaſures +.” 


| Ninon-quickly perceived 2 world of 
good ſenſe in an advice ſo very agree- 


174 The French writer makes no manner of re- 


flection upon this extraordinary paſſage, but I hope 
that the Engliſh reader is ſhocked at the whole 


paragraph. 


able 


or NIKON BE LEVO. 5 
able to her own inclinations, and imme- 
diately prepared herſelf to follow his in- 
ſtructions. She lived alone, but had a con- 
fiderable number 'of acquaintance and 
friends, which every day increaſed, as ſhe 
had collected in herſelf the moſt engaging 
talents; for beſides her wit, ſenſe and beau - 
ty, ſhe was perfect miſtreſs of muſic, play- 
ed extremely well on the harpſichord, 
lute, the orbo and guitar. She had only a - 
weak chamber voice, but ſung with an 
extreme fine taſte, and danced with moſt 
admirable grace. OO 


She never ſacrificed much time at her 
toilette, but was always by ſo much the 
genteeler dreſſed, as ſhe appeared to 
neglect that article. She generally wore 
plain, but.-rich cloaths, and conformed 
conſtantly to the different modes of the 
times, and of her own age. She had 
a great vivacity in her manners, but a 
remarkable mildneſs of diſpoſition, at 
the ſame time. She poſſeſſed the 
art of acquiring friends, and {till . 
—__ | mare 
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more of preſerving; them. Though: 
ſhe was light in her engagements, and 
inconſiderate in her amours, ſne was ex- 
tremely careful in the management of 
her fortune, and regular in the diſpoſi- 
tion of her whole oeconomy; the fund 
of which was about ten thouſand livres 
life annuity ; of which ſhe always re- 
ſerved one year's income beforehand, 
that ſhe might have it in her power to 
aſſiſt her friends upon any emergency. 


She had few domeſtics; a waiting 
maid, a valet de chambre, a footman,. 
coachman and. cook, compoſed. her 
houſhold ; but ſhe had the art of having 
herſelf well ſerved, always preſerved 
her port, and had a certain air of dig- 
nity in every thing ſhe did. 


She might have juſtly ſaid, that ſhe 
had been her own, preceptor, and Was 
but very little indebted to any other per- 
| wh for the improvement of her taſte 


2 About ſiye hundred pounds a year. 


1 
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and underſtanding... Before ten years of 
age the had read, Montaigne and Char- 
ron; and at fourteen, was celebrated 
through,.Paris. for, her wit, and ſenſe. 
She perfeRly underſtood Spanith and 
Italian; had-read. with. application, the 
beſt authors in either of theſe languages, 
and ſpoke them both with. great eaſe. 
Hiſtorians, philoſophers, Poets antient 
and modern, eyen romances, nothing 
had eſcaped. her reading. She had in. 
riched her mind with all the beauties 
and treaſures of antiquity, to which ſhe 
had joined. the flowers of, modern eru- 
dition: and though, ſhe had no know- 
ledge of Greek or yt ſhe was an ex- 
cellent critic in the beſt tranſlations of 
Vaugelas and Ablancourt”. She wrote. 

75 as 
& A French writer in morality, of high efteem. 
« Say ſage Montaigne, or FR more lage Charron.“ 
Porz. 
Are Greek and Lathe more - dificult to attain 


than French and Italian ? No. How comes it to 


aſs then, that women ſhall be reckoned more 
| ade for underſtanding the former, than tho 


latter ĩ 
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as ſhe ſpoke, which was with a charm- 
mg ingenuous ſimplicity, and always 
extempore. She had an elevation of 
mind, a greatneſs of ſoul, vaſt delicacy 
in her ſentiments, and infinite grace in 
her manner of expreſſion. 


_ She uſed ro recount ſome of her ad- 
ventures, and told a ſtory remarkably 
well; but ſeldom did it, becauſe ſhe 
hated to ſay the ſame thing twice. One 
day Mignard, the famous painter, la- 
mented before her, that his daughter had 
a bad memory; I wh you joy, ſays ſhe, 
for then ſhe cannot quote. She was a great 
enemy to quotations, becauſe they are 
apt to tire the company, and in ſome 
| fort t to humble them at the ſame time, 


latter? That they ſhall be deemed more accom- 
pliſhed for being perfectly verſed in one, and be- 
come ſubjects of ridicule for the leaſt ſmattering 
in the other? But the dead languages happen to be 
ingroſſed by men; cheſe are their peculiar privi- 
leges, and they are up in arms when we invade 

their provinces. 
Her 
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Her knowledge was void of oftentation, 
accompanied always with modeſty, and 
a polite regard to thoſe ſhe convened 


with. She knew a great deal, but never 
affected to ſhew it. 


What a difference between this charm- 
ing woman, and the generality of the 
preſent triflers, of whom a pretty face 
comprehends their entire. merit ! En- 
dowed neither with charaQer, ſenti- 
ment or manners; whoſe higheſt em- 
ployment is knotting, and vacation 
cards; without W or converſation, 
except what they pick up, like parrots, 
from one another: who without the 
mean and dangerous aids of play, ſcan- 
dal or galantry, are quite incapable of . 
ſupplying any one topic of ſocial con- 
verſe: who acquire nothing more by in- 
creaſe of years, but an addition of ridi- 


culous follies : and when their admirers, 


n by W Arad at length forſake 


them, 
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them, retire ſorlorn, to {j pleen, vapoun⸗ 

and repining prayer. 

By acts of piety compound for evil, 

And yield to God the Ke of the 
r 


1 { 


She lived in Parliament-ſtreet, t ehind: 
the Palace. royal, in a houſe that ſhe 
had purchaſed for life. It was ſmall, 
but extremely neat and convenient: it 
contained two apartments; in the firſt, 
was a very handſome, large drawing 

room, where ſhe received her company; 
who uſed to aſſemble there about five in 
the evening, and break up at nine. This 
ſalon. was adorned with the portraits of 
her principal friends, and their paintings 

done by the moſt eminent maſters. 
She placed her library and harpſichord 
here. At the farther end of the ſecond 
apartment, there was a ſmall room, more 
elegantly furniſhed than any other part 
of the houſe. The hiſtory of Pſyche 

on Was painted, al freſco, on the ceiling; and 
| all 
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all the pannels pourtrayed with the 
moſt galant adventures of antient fable, 
None of the cruelties of love were here 
deſcribed ; they were baniſhed- even in 
idea, from this free ſcene, where everꝝ 
thing ſeemed to breathe ſucceſsful paſſion. 


It was here ſhe choſe uſually to ſit, 
and retire to when her company hap- 
pened to be ſmall ; and it was here ſhe 
kept her lute, She ſeldom. played; but 
when ſhe did, one might imagine it to 
have been her ſole occupation. Upon theſe 
occaſions one was made almoſt amends 
far the loſs of her converſation ; as ſhe 
had the power to infuſe: her very ſpirit. 
into the inſtrument, and to draw from 
thence ſuch flattering ſounds, expreſſi- 
ons, if I may ſo ſpeak, ſo ſenſible and 
and tender, that ſhe ſeemed to breathe 
her ſoul through the various tones. of, 
harmony, and her fingers might be ſaid, 
0 have uttered ſentiment. She had alſa 


a. little: 
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a little country houſe at the Cordeliers, 
very pleaſantly ſituated with regard to 
air, wood and water; and in this retreat 


the uſed to ſpend her ſummer months, 
_ Ay the autumn ones alſo. ' 


Though Madame de YEnclos had a 
foul naturally formed for galantry, ſhe 
was neither coquetiſh or inconſtant. 
While her paſlion ſubſiſted, ſhe loved 
with ſincerity and fidelity z for ſhe was 
incapable of the leaſt deceit or diſinge- 
nuouſneſs : but, the moment that her 
liking ceaſed, which ſometimes hap- 
pened at an inſtant when ſhe leaſt ex- 
pected it, all commerce of this kind, 
with that party, was at an end, for life. 


. to the reſt of 15 dn de he 
was of an even temper, and moſt en- 
gaging converſe z an excellent friend, 
generous, diſintereſted, of great veracity, 
Juſt, a ſtrict obſerver of her word, ſteady 

in 
> 
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in ſociety, and of moſt remarkable ho- 


neſty *. . 


| Among her lovers: was + Monſieur de 


8 There may appear ſome contradictions in this 


r e 


av 


ket: h of her character, when compared to one or 
two features of it, drawn in the firſt part of theſe 


memoirs. 


She is there ſaid to have every addre/s 


of coguetry cold, careleſs and indolent, where her. 
| beart was not intereſted, —Here it is ſaid, ſhe was 
neither coquetti/h—that ſhe was diſinterefted, —Bat 
do I not think there need be any difficulty here: 
For, ſhe might have employed every adare/s of ga- 


 lantry before ſhe had fixed her engagements : and 


have laid afide all thoſe arts, while ſhe continued in 


it. She might alſo have been cold, carele/s 


and indo- 


lent, where ber heart was not intereſted, and yet difin-- 
tereſted, where ſhe had made her connections of: 


friendſhip, love, &c. 


But if this does not intirely ſolve the difficulty, 
we may refer to note * p. 49. where it is ſaid that 


moſt people have wo charaers. 
anecdotes have been collected from different wri- 


And as theſe -—- 


ters, we may rather be ſurprized to meet with ſo 


* congruity upon the whole. 


The 
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Gourville' ꝰ; a man of refined ſenſe and 
galantry, greatly eſteemed for his many 
good qualities, and cloſely attached to 
the Prince of Conde. In the year 1630, 
at the time of the civil war, ſtiled La 
Fronde, finding himſelf on the ſudden, 
proſcribed and obliged to quit the king- 
dom before he had time to adjuſt te 
oeconomy of his affairs; he waited upon 
Madame de PEnclos,.the evening before 
bis departure, and bronght her twenty 
thouſand gold crowns, which he begged. 
ſhe would keep ſafe for him till he might 
be at liberty to return. But, becauſe he 
did not think it prudent to intruſt his 
whole fortune into one hand, he depo- 
ſited. the like ſum with Monſteur de- 
=; a man in thoſe days, remarkable 
for the ſtrictneſs of his morals, for the 
ſway he bore over tender conſciences, and. 
the extraordinary character he had in. 
Ede, for his Bonny. 


3 The ſame who hy been Wee in one of. 
her letters to St. Evremond.. 7 
| In. 


7 
* 
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In about two months, Madame de 
VEnclos, as was not unuſual; engaged 
in a new amour. Poor de Gourville 
received an account of it in his exile, 
and was extremely alarmed at the news: 
he lamented: his imprudence frequently, 
in not having uſed the precaution of 
taking ſome acknowledgement for the 
depoſit, which it ſeems in both inſtan- 
ces, he had neglected: he had confided 
intirely in her fondneſs, and had but 
little dependence. on a woman of in- 
trigue, that when her tender connec- 
tions were diſſolved, her moral ties 
would remain unbroken. And this opi- 
nion continued to have ſuch an effect 
upon his mind, that when he had per- 
miſſion to retùrn, in about ſix months 
after; inſtead of calling upon Madame 
de bEnclos, his only care was to go 
to Monſieur de , and demand 
the money he had given into his charge; 
and which he then deemed to be the 
ſum total of his unhappy fortunes, But, 
54 : what 
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what a wretched ſituation did he find 
himſelf in, when this ſame honeſt man, 
notwithſtanding his great character for 
probity, had the impudent villainy ab- 
ſolutely to deny the depoſit, and affirm-, 
ed to his face, that he had never re- 
oven one ws in cruſt for him 


alas de PEnclos erden heard, 
ſome days after, of his arrival, and be- 
Ing ſurprized at his neglect and the little 
impatience he had ſhewn'to ſee her, ſent 
to reproach him for it. He waited 
upon her, the next morning; and on 
her obſerving a ſettled melancholy in 
his countenance, and inquiring the cauſe 
of his chagrin, he reported to her the 
ſtory juſt now recited. / << Sir, ſays ſhe, 
I have met alſo with a great misfor- 
« tune in your abſence, and muſt throw - 
* myſelf intirely on your indulgence for 
< forgiveneſs. I have loſt” —— here 
ſhe pauſed—* the liking I had for you. 


* 1 have not loſt my memory. 
7 The 
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The twenty thouſand gold crowns 
« that you left in my care, remain un- 
touched in the ſame caſket which you 
brought them in. Carry them away 
« with you directly, and whenever you 
« afford me the pleaſure of another vi- 
« fit, remember that though you have 
« loft a miſtreſs, you have gained a 
&« friend.” <1 2805 tt 


Every one bas heard of her affairs 
with the Marquis de la Chatres. He was 
in love with her to diſtraction; and in 
the very height of his paſſion received 
an order from court, to join the army 
immediately. They muſt be ſeparated 
from each other, perhaps for a long 
time A Lover's age, at leaſt! and he 
has to begin his journey the next day. 
He grew inconſolable, he fell into de- 
ſpair, he curſed his deſtiny ; What is 
© honour, what is duty! fame, wealth 


c r glory, what are ye to. love !?. 


The afflicted Ninon did every thing in 
her 


I 
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her power to calm his love-ſick. mind: 
but her careſſes, her vows, her prote- 
ſtations with the moſt tender adieus, 
were not of the leaſt avi. 


— At length, Bading chat noding could 
compoſe his diſtraction, ſhe: berhought 
herſelf of giving him a note under her 
hand, in which ſhe promiſed and vowed, 
that during his abſence, nay during his 
life, ſhe would never love any man in 
the world but himſelf. La Chaätres Was 
a weak perſon, and this expedient ap- 
peared an admirable ſecurity to him. He 
was tranſported with joy, kiſſed the 
paper an hundred times, put it up care- 
fully in his pocket: book, and parted. 
from her the moſt contented * wol 
r man Avec: 1420. 01,4283) 
1 
Mabe was a a fatality ik ſhe could 
not reſiſt —the . amorous. Ninon before 
his return, had entered into a new en- 
gagement. The folly and n 
© 


W*4y > 
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of the promiſſory note, occurred ſtrongly 
to her at that time; and when ſhe had 
appointed her aſſignation, ſhe cried out, 
To be ſure la Chitres has a very reſponſible 
bond of mine. Which expreſſion became 
afterwards a proverb at Paris; and ſhe 
uſed often to laugh at it herſelf, when- 
ever it came into her head, 


She had an amour alſo with the Mar- 
quis de Gerſey, by whom ſhe had that 
unfortunate ſon who killed himſelf for- 
her *. She had afterwards an affair with 
the Marquis de Villarceaux, whom of 
all her lovers, was the perſon ſhe con- 
tinued her conſtancy to for the longeſt 
time. Their connection laſted about 
five years, and might have ſubſiſted 


t This ftory has been already told in the Intro- 
dufion.' The father is there ftiled the Count de 
Greze, as quoted from The World: In Le Petit 
Reſerwoir, he is called the Marquis de Gerſey. 
But, Lord Jerſey of England was the perſon ; the 
name of whoſe family is Villiers, 


Vol. I. E longer 


as 
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longer on her part, who was always, 
che firſt to change, if the accident 
which ſhall be mentioned juſt now, had. 
not interrupted their amour. 


He was young, 1 igel 
made, and had much the air of a per- 
ſon of quality. His figure was altoge- 
ther graceful and engaging; and he bad 
a great deal of wit, vivacity and ſpixit. 
But, with all theſe agreeable. qualities 
he was the moſt irregular man in the 
world, in affairs of galantry. His chief 
paſſion was women; but he was not 

very delicate in his choice; and often 
divided his addreſſes between the moſt 
lovely miſtreſs, and the moſt. homely, 
maid, 


. Beſides, which is extraordinary in ſo 
free and general a lover, but judging of 
women's hearts by his own, he was jea- 
lous to the laſt degree. He was ſome- 
times ſo uritaſy about Madame de VEn- 

- clos, 


49 
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clos, even while ſhe was at his o.] Nn 


houſe in the country, where ſhe lived 
with him for three years, that he uſed' 


to hide little boys under her bed at 
night, to watch if any rival was admitted 


when at any time he To to Ig 
abſcnt.. 


＋ lie Abbe Scarron, a celebrated au- 
thor, who was among the number of 
Madame de TEnclos? friends, threw 


aſide the gown in the year 1631, and 


married Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne *, 


who was at that time, but ſixteen years 


old. Madame de PEnclos” ſoon be- 
came acquainted with her, and found 


her - remarkably ſenſible and, agreeable 
for a young woman of her age. In a 


little time ſhe contracted a ſtrict intima- 
cy with her, and as Monſieur Scarron's 


fortunes, by his quitting the church, 
had been reduced very low, ſhe often 


* Afterwards Madame de Maintenon. 


E 2 | Tent 


. 
8 
„ dd. AAS * - 
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lent, her money, after the moſt. ge- 
nerous manner; and ſhewed her in 
other things many inſtances. of friend - 


ſhip, when ſhe was under the m_ 
| 5 difficulties. 192 


However, Ninon ſoon had reaſon to 
repent her of this connection; for the 
lovely Scarron, who was above twenty 
years younger than herſelf, paid her 
back with a ſort of involuntary ingrati- 
tude, by alienating from her the heart 
of de Villarceaux, at was hinted above. 
Madame de PEnclos was confi derably 
piqued at firſt, and heartily repented 
the indiſcretion of making an intimate 
companion of a woman ſo much young- 
er than herſelf, - But, ſhe had a ſpirit in 
every thing —She was perſuaded of Ma- 
dame: Scarron's innocence, ſhe knew ; 
from her own experience, that lovers are 
not perennials. She ſoon became recon- 
ciled to her, and continued ever after 
one. of the ſincereſt of her friends. And 
after the death of Monſieur Scarron, 


which 
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which happened in 1660, the ſympathy 
of their taſte and humours became 
ſtronger ties to cement a fonder union: 
ſo that for ſome time, they lived intirely 


together, ſharing the ſame houſe and the 
| lame bed. 


4.8 
Madame a being eren 
raiſed to the moſt elevated ſituation of 
life, never forgot the many inſtances of 
friendſhip from Madame de PEnclos ; 
and ſought frequent occaſions of ſhew- 
gs becoming lenſe of nn | 


Madame de PEnclos' had 'n dba by 
as Villarceaux, who was more fortunate 
than her former, but of a ſingular cha- 
_ rafter. He was named de la Boiſſtere. 
But as the Count d' Etrees immediately 
* ſucceeded de Villarceaux, he uſed to 
claim this child as his own-y and after 
ſeveral years difpute upon this point, 
not being able to fix the dates of their 
reſpective claims, they one day agreed 
to throw dice, in order to determine their 

| E 3 preten- 
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pretenſions. The lot fell to the Count 
d'Etrees, who becoming afterwa:ds 
mareſchal of France, and vice-adiniral, 
put this adoption in the marine, and 
took care to advance his fortunes. 


This Monſieur de la Boiſſiere was re- 
ſident moſtly at Toulon; he was a very 
good officer, of remarkable bravery, 

and highly eſteemed in the navy. Muſic 
was his only amuſement, which he had 
an extraordinary paſſion for, though he 
did not underſtand it, nor was even ac- 
quainted with the notes. He had in his 
houſe a very large ſeparate apartment, 
which he dedicated to the God of Har- 
mony, and was furniſhed with every 
kind of muſical inſtrument. Here he 
uſed to aſſemble all the performers that 
paſſed through Toulon, in their way to 
France from Italy, or back again, and 
after regulating them plentifully with 
champaigne, he would have a concert 
performed for himſelf alone, and never 


deſired r other W He died 
un- 
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unmarried: at Toulon "rr 17327 ed 
W og 17889 1 


The ane de Sevigré“ , jd bis 
addreſſes to her when ſhe was much ad- 
vanced in years; but ſhe declined them. 
She was not to be won but where ſhe 
particularly liked; and ſhe had no cle- 
ver opinion of him. She uſed to ſay, 
that he had the ſimplicity MF a dove, a 
ſoul of panado, a body of wet paper, 
and a heart of orange gourd; ſouſed in 
ſnow: in ſhort, a man beyond all man- 
ner of deſcription.- She had formerly 
endeavoured to put a little life and ſpirit 
into him, by a correſpondence. ſhe en- 
tered into with him, on the ſubject of 
galantry. Her letters indeed, ate al- 
lowed to be Chef d Oeuvres, for wit and 
ſentiment, by the concurrent applauſe of 
all the ingenious writers ſince her time: 


Son to Madame de Sevigné, of whom we 
| have a collection of letters, to her daughter, that 
are much eſteemed, 


4 - 


+ 
1 
| 
{ 
N 
{ 
[| 


rr 


years of age, when the famous John 


4 . * . 
2 — * * 
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but his have not been tranſmitted to us, 


as not being deemed worthy of the 
preſs. Nor are they at all neceflary to 
iHuſtrate hers, as ſhe moſtly quotes thoſe 


paſſages from them which her own re- 


ferto®,. 


Madame de VEnclos was paſt ſixty 


Bannier, nearly related to the kings of 


Sweden, threw himſelf at her feet. This 


was the perſon who was afterwards 
killed in a duel, at London, by Prince 
Philip of Savoy, in 1666. 


But the laſt of her lovers upon re- 
cord, and the moſt extraordinary of her 
galant adventures, was the ſtory of the 


| Abbe Gedoine, which is perhaps, the 


moſt ſingular thing of this kind, that 
| ever was remembered *, The amour 


be- 
4 Fer letters follow in the courſe of this work, 
and will probably make the beſt part of the rea- 


der's entertainment here. 


This tory has been already told in The Warts, 


* 
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between them continued about a year. 

He went into Orleans at that time, which 
the did not ſeem pleaſed with; and he 
ſtaid longer away than he had promiſed, 
at parting. When he came to ſee her, 
on his return, My dear Abbe, faid 
« ſhe, the ſhorteſt follies are the beſt, 
* perceive, ſomewhat too late, that 
« it was an abſurd ſtep in me to accept 
* of your addreſſes at this age of life. 
« would not carry on the ſrolick far- 
ther. Let us fairly quit each other 
« this inſtant, and take leave 7 the : 
« reſt of our Rves.“ 


Thus, after having at the age 1 . 
ſcore, inſpired a young man of twenty 
five, with a real paſſion for her; it was 
the who quitted him, and made the 
firſt motion of breaking off. The Abbe 
Vas ſenſibly affected at this rupture; 
however he continued to viſt. to love 


+ 


and as it was quoted before, in 6 tho dee 
this work, I ſhall not repeat it here. 


4 and 
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and eſteem her, during the remainder 
of her life but from that time had ne- 
ver the leaſt commerce With her, chers 
$18 friend. 2975181 5 


5 She never Senn any thing but vater, 
though ſhe eat very heartily; and was 
ſo gay and lively during her meals, that 
people uſed to ſay, ber my had got 
Wo. herchead. 1 3 


She love every one ſhe eſteemed, the 
uſed to ſay, but ingenuouſly confeſſed, 
that ſhe did not mays eſteem thoſe ſhe 


_ 


4 


When men, ſhe fad oute, boaſt of 
their: anceſtry, *tis probable they have 
little elſe to be vain of : wits vaunt them- 
ſelves upon their talents, becauſe they 
imagine them to be ſingular. But per- 
ſons of good ſenſe are never proud of 
any thing. And though ſhe had during 
the Whole courſe of her life, been treat- 


on with the * reſpect and com- 
b |  __.  plaiſance, 


25 
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plaiſance, by perſons of the higheſt rank; 
enough to have flattered the vanity of 
any other woman; it did not in the leaſt 
affect her. She knew well the value of 
ſuch ſort of things, and rated them ac 
cordingly. And in reality, ne was nei- 
ther inſolent, nor vain, nor envious: 
ſhe. was however, naturally jealous of 


other women' 4 merit, and this was ber 


" Chriflina, Queen of. Sweden,who came 
to Paris in 1656, where ſhe remained 
for two years, was charmed with: the 
converſation of Madame de FEnclos; 
and declared at parting, to the whole 
court, that ſhe had not met with any 
woman in France, whom ſhe liked or 
admired ſo much as the i/luſtrious n 
which was her een 


Chriſtina loaded has wich kt 5 
encomiums, and tock all the pains in 
her power, to prevail on her to go with 
ther to Rome. But, praiſes only render 


thoſe 


thoſe giddy, who are not much uſed to 
them. They did not make Ninon vain. 
She returned her majeſty a great many 
thanks for the kind attachment ſhe had 
expreſſed towards her, but ſuffered her 
to travel away; without her. 
| She had but an indifferent opinion of 
mankind in general, and has ſaid that 
when ſin knocks with a purſe of gold at 
the door of indigence, it is very rarely 
refuſed admittance. | 


| She had a great talent for reflections; 
and had ſhe ſpent her life in writing, in- 
ſtead of living, we ſhould have been in 
poſſeſſion of one inſtance at leaſt, to prove 
modern wit equal to the moſt refined 
genius of antiquity. I ſhall here amuſe 


you with ſome more of her thoughts upon 
Various Juljerts. 


'T hey are de to be pitied c or con- 
demned who are obliged to have re- 
* 1 to religion for the wn of 

; t eir 
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a narrow wen or a ages 4 1 


fe kn unge big bell are cer 
tain _ of pee. 


—— 
1 vs Fa "# £ x 4 
# * 


Une without grace, is a lh with- 
out a bait. 


| Wrinkles are — ome on the 
am chan the neee K* 


We ſhould wake aka, for Woch 


- 'but never for pleaſure; which we ſhould | 


catch RI 


 & "3 * "= p "1 wh 9 > 


A woman ſouls never e a lover 


without the conſent of her heart; nor 


an huſband without the rr 
her reaſon, 


| There is nothing in nature ſo various 
as the pleaſures of love; and ane 
are always the ſame. 


The 


9 
their lives. is a fign they bare either 
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with a torch, or bow and arrow; for the 
power of that deceit is owng. ny 


| e biene 3 bels ref one 


Love We refleRion,” * L 
in its turn, puts an end to love. 
N requires infinitely a greater genius 
to make love, than to ae war. 
There are certain n privileged 3 
who are capable of finding in love it- 
ſelf, reaſons for ſtill _— en. 


Her unhappy are ae Their 
own ſex their moſt inveterate enemy. 


nours and deſpiſes them. Watched on 
all ſides, thwarted in all things; ever in 
fear and in conſtraint; without ſupport 
or fuccour; with a number of lovers, but 
not one friend. Is it then to be won- 
dered at that they thould become a com- 


\ 


The poets were fools to furniſh Cupid | 


2 


An huſband tyrannizes; a lover diſho- 


| pound 
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pound of wenden mme W 0 
Fer * 


She ſaid one day to Monfieur' de St. 
Evremond, that ſhe returned thanks 
every night to God, for the ſtrength of 
her mind, and prayed every morning to 
preſerve it from che weakneſs _ her 
heart. | 
St. Bremen was the oldeſt a, het 
friends: he had never been one of her 
lovers, but was always enamoured of- 
her wit, ſenſe, and taſte, and above all, 
of that philoſophic turn which ran 
chrough all her reflections, ſentiments, 
and conduct. He addreſſed a great 
many pieces to her, both in verſe and 
proſe, that may be found among his 
works; particularly, an excellent diſ- 
courſe on the morals of Epicurus, 
which he dedicated to her, under the 
title of The modern Leontium; allud- 
ing to a lady of that name at Athens, 
famous for her galantries and philo- 
et Ag | ſophy, 
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ſophy, which a; r under oy: 


CHESS: 9-43 


\Mademe de FEnclos end to 
yawn one day, at the reading of a tedi- 
ous oration: that the Abbe Tallemont 
had fpoken upon his reception into the 
French academy. St. Evremond, who 
was preſent, wrote a few extemporary 
lines, which turned upon this metaphor, 
that the figures of rhetoric are very infiprd 
after * of Arctin. , 


Le Pere d'Orlean 8, a Jekuit, author 
of the Revolutions of England, and 
many other writings, ſaid to her one day, 
en account of ſome articles of faith 
which had ſtagnated her reaſon, and ſuf- 
pended her belief; Madam, while 
you are waiting for conviction, make 
« a ſacrifice of your incredulity to God.“ 
Fontenelle to whom ſhe mentioned this 
particular, told it afterwards to Rout- 

ſeau, who has made it the point of one 
of his epigrams. 


5 A friend 
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A friend of hers came one day, to 
make her a confident of his paſſien, 
for one of the fineſt women at court. 
« Sir, ſaid ſhe, it muſt be by the higheſt 
« reſpe&t and affiduity, extreme com- 
„ plaiſance, and conſtant homage, that 
you can expect to ſhare the great love 
0 and admiration,” which your miſtreſs 
« has been already inſpired with — for 
<« her own beauty. Speak to her inceſ · 
ce ſantly of her-charms, and but ſeldom 
<« of your paſſion : for be aſſured, that 
* ſhe is an hundred times more pleaſed 
<« with the lovelineſs of her own perſon, 
Se poſſibly be with all the 
« beauty of your ſentiments, But, if 
« ever ſhe ſhould ſurrender to your ſol+ 
« licitations, remember, that in yielding 
up her heart, ſhe has depoſited in her 
hands, the whole happineſs of her life; 
that ſhe has intruſted you with her 
© honour and repoſe; and hath thus ren- 
t dered you the abſolute ſovereign of 
* her deſtiny, How few men are re- 
<« ſponſible for ſuch a confidence!“ 


Her 
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Her principal friends were the Coun- 
teſs de la Suze, the Counteſs d'Olonne, 
the Marchioneſs de Caſtelnau, the Mar- 
chioneſs de la Ferte, the Dutcheſs de 
Sully, the Counteſs de Fieſque, Ma- 
dame Fayete, Madame Scarron, Ma- 
dame Choiſy, Madame de Sevigne *, 
Madame de Grignan her daughter, 
Madame du Tort, Madame de Cou- 
lange, the Marchioneſs of Lambert, 
the Dutcheſs de Bouillon-Mancini, Lady 
Sandwich, and a number more of per- 
ſons of the beſt rank in France. 


This famous woman died at Paris, on 
the ſeventeenth of October 1706, aged 
ninety years and five months; mourned 
and regretted by all her friends and ac- 
quaintance. It is of her alone, that one 
might ſay with truth, that ſhe had pre- 
ſerved the flowers of ſpring, even till 


The ſame lady chat was mentioned note 3 p. 79. 
7 She was the author of ſeveral very ingenious 
tracts, which as well as Madame de Sevigné's let- 


rers, are moſt barbarouſly tranſlated into 8 | 
f Ay 


*. 7% 
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the autumn was paſt; and that time, 


which defaces all things, flew o'er her | 


charms, hke an arrow in the air, without 
leaving any t ace of its paſſage behind. 


The Abbe Chateiuneuf wrote an 
epitaph for her, in verſe, which con- 
cludes with this character, that ſhe had 
the charms of Venus, with the ſoul of 
an angel“. He has alſo drawn her 
Character at large, very finely; and 1 
ſhall ſubjoin it here, for your further 
entertainment, 

As ſoon as any perſon became ac- 
quainted with Madame de PEnclos, they 
immediately rendered juſtice, - both to 
her merit and her charms, and could not 
avoid crying out, in their minds, © What 
« elegance l: what beauty ! graces that 
« dart through the ſoul! what have 1 
„been doing all the reſt” of my life, 


Here is a confuſion of theology. An unpar- 
donable blunder in an Abbe, [ 


e which 


* 
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é which 1 have ſuffered to paſs away 
6 without having ſeen or known her ?““ 


8 always appeared to you the fame 
at laſt, that ſhe did at firſt: and as ſhe 


ever preſerved the charms of her lively 
wit, her converſation was youthful at 
fourſcore ; and ſhe attained even in her 
youth, that ſolidity of ſenſe and judg- 
ment which in her advanced years ap- 
peared to be the fruit of age and expe- 
rience ; ſo that many ſentiments and re- 
flections of hers when ſhe. was a very 
young woman, may be repeated now, 
to prove that ſhe was capable of rea- 
foning at an age when others are ſcarce 
capable of thinking. In a word, the 
ſtrength of her foreſight had joined the 
future to the preſent, under one view, 


The age had often changed its taſte, 
during her century; and faſhion did not 
exert its empire leſs upon the ways of 
thinking than it did upon the modes of 
dreſs, However Madame de VEnclos 


COn- 


— 
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conformed herſelf ſucceſſively to the dif- 
ferent manners, without being different 
from herſelf; and was always in the fa- 
ſhion without copying any body. She 
had her own ſenſe, and not that of the 
times; and when one has the happineſs 
to be bleſt with true ſenſe in themſelves, 
they have the beſt ſenſe of all times. 
In fine, nothin gbut that equal mixture of 

ſolid and agreeable qualities which ſhe 
poſſeſſed, could have preſerved that con- 
ſtant tenor of approbation and eſteem 
which ſhe ſo remarkably enjoyed, throu gh 
che whole courſe of her life, 


She never affected to appear know- 
ing, but on the contrary, to claim all the 
privileges and immunities of ignorance'; 
and though ſhe had both read and di- 
geſted a great deal, ſhe ſeldom 'remem- 
bered what ſhe had read; but had a ſin- 
gular kind of recolle&ion ; which was, 
that whenever any hiſtorical fact, a verſe, 

or any other paſſage, happened to have 
a relation to whatever ſhe, or any body 
ele was converſing about, they immedi- 


ately 


\ 
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ately occurred to her mind; and then 
became as it were n the uſe. 


- %, 
* 


or application ſhe made of the quotation 


or alluſion 3, and appeared. quite new 
from the turn me gave them. 


2 any 1 * or whim- 


ſical adventure happened within her 
knowledge or obſervation, at any time 
of her life, ſhe never forgot the leaſt 
particular of them that was entertaining. 
And, with what ſpirit and humour would 
he relate them! What would be but a 
ſim ple tale from the recital of another, be- 
came from her deſcri ption, a perfect ſcene. 
The very action itſelf; both from the 
juſtneſs of the charaQors, and the exact- 


ntcſs and brevity of the ſtory, in which 
one could find nothing to add, or to di- 
miniſh. 


4 mentioned to me a circum- 


ſtance relating to her, a few days before 
he exhibited his Tartuffe * to the public, 


Our play of the Non Juror is taken from this 
4 We 


Piece. 
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We were in company together, where the 
converſation happened to turn upon the 
ſubject of mimickry; and a perſon aſked 
him the reaſon, why the ſame ridicule that 

had eſcaped us in the original character, 


ſhould afterwards ſtrike us ſo ſtrongly in 


the copy? He anſwered, that it was be- 
cauſe we perceived it then, by the eyes 
of the mimic, which were quicker than 
our own. For, added he, the. talent f 
ſeeing with ones own * is not given to 


_ d 
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Madame de PEnclos:to us, as the per- 
ſon in the world, upon whom a ridicu- 
lous character made the quickeſt and 
moſt lively impreſſion. He told us that 
he had read his Tartuffe to her ſome time 
before; for he uſed always to conſult her 


upon every piece he writ; as indeed did 
all the wits of her age; but ſhe paid him 


back his entertainment, by relating an 


adventure which ſhe had formerly, with 


an a of the ſame kind; whom 


ns 


ſne 


— 
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ſhe deſcribed in fo ftrong and pidtureſque a 
manner, that he aſſured us if he had not 
finiſhed his play, he would never have at- 
tempted it; as he would have deſpaired of 
being able to produce a character on the 
ſtage, ſo highly drawn as the Tartuffe 
A de FEncles. rt hat) N 


A8 ſhe was ſo quickly ſtruck with the 
abſurd part of characters, it was not 
ſurprizing that ſhe was capable of de- 
ſcribing them ſo well: but, it muſt ſtill 
be matter of wonder that ſo dangerous 
a talent ſhould never happen to be the 
eauſe of her loſing any one friend. But, 
people were always diſpoſed to accept 
every thing in good part, from a perſon * 
who never ſpared any thing that was 
amiis in herſelf; and who was always 
the firſt to correct in her own behaviour, 
whatever gave offence in another's, She 
was beſides, fo much above envy or ill 
nature, ſhe had given ſo many proofs - 


of the generous and humane diſpoſition 
of her heart, and her friendſhip was ſo 
clumable, 
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eſtimable, that their railleries were ra» 
ther accepted as admonitions, chan re- 
—_— as NOTRE: 


- The firſt thing l 4e En- 


clos made of reaſon, was to free the | 
mind from common prejudices : - She 


very early began to apprehend that both 
men and women were ſubject equally; to 
the ſame moral * : according to which 
maxim, which ſhe made the rule of her 
conduct, through the courſe of her life, 


ſhe could never be induced, either from 


cuſtom or example, to indulge her- 
ſelf in falſehood, ill nature, ſcandal, en- 


vy, or any of theſe worthleſe qualities, 


which tho* common to women, do ne- 
vertheleſs ne their charactert, 


1 Madame de FEnclos is perfegty right in ber 
maxim; for there certainly. is no ſuch diſtintion 
in religion as a male and female ſcripture : but the . 
is dangerouſly wrong in the inference ſhe ſeems to. 
have drawn from it; for the reaſoning on this head 
ſhould be zo refrain nun, not to * Women 2 


Vor. I. + and 
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and offend againſt the rights of civil ſo- 


But this principle which made her 
judge of the human paſſions and foibles 
according to what they are in them- 
ſelves, independent of gender, made her 
condemn them with an equal ſeverity in 
both ſexes; for which reaſon, ſhe ab- 
horred that vajuſt and tyrannical cuſtom 


in men, of arrogating to themſelves a 
vain triumph upon that adventure to 
which they affix infamy in women: ar- 
bitrarily, and contrary to all ſenſe and 
moral, reducing their virtue to a ſingle 
Point. As if integrity of life and man- 


The Abbe Cheteavncuf has deſcended. here to a 
very mean and unfair common place ſarcaſm. The 
worthleſs qualities he attributes to us are no more 
peculiar to women than to men: they are vices 
common. ta, all weak, baſe or uneducated minds, 
whether male or female ; and are as frequently to 
Þe met with in their ſex as ours ; but with the ad- 


dition of ſome greater and more ungenerous 
crimes, on their part, 


— 


ners, 
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ners, which comprehends the whole, was 
abſolutely interdicted to them. A pre- 
judice not only falſe in its principle, but 
ſo much the more dangerous, as it has 
often been productive of the moſt 
ſhocking misfortunes of thei lives: for, 
having once happened to fail in what 
they have been taught to deem their 
principal, nay almoſt ſole obligation, 
they are apt, too haſtily, generally, ſo 
conclude, that they have no other duty 
to regard; at leaſt, the world does to 
for them; and become therefore, care 
leſs about every * e [2s 


40 She ſets, like flare which fall to te no more,” 


This gave occaſion to the Duke de Ro- 
| chefaucault, to enter it down among his 

collection of maxims, that the leaf * 
in a frail woman, was her frailty: * 
which is meant, that as the world is at 
Preſent conſtituted; with regard to this 


particular, it is more regular, and per- 6 
haps more difficult, to ſtop at that ſingle 
weakneſoghan<ven toget the better of it, 


* 2 But, 
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Baut, if Madame de VEriclos declared 
war againſt fo dangerqus a prejudice, 


which by making an amour the higheſt 
crime of women, ſeemed to leave them 


at liberty to abandon themſelves to every 
other ; ſhe equally oppoſed the roman- 
tic error of thoſe, who under the title 
of a noble paſſion, would elevate love to 
the dignity of a virtue. She conſi- 
dered it, as it really is, a tranſitory taſte, 
Founded intirely on the illuſion of the 

b ſenſes, an inconſiderate affection, tho? 
a bewitching one, which by its peculiar 
charms, ſoftens all the cares, and [weet- 
ens the bitterneſs of life; and which a- 
lone is capable of fling up all theſe 
craving. voids that every_ other paſſion 
leaves aching in our breaſts. However, 
a Caprice only, or fortuitous ſenſation ; 5 
the continuance of which depends nei- 
ther upon ourſelves: or 3 : ſubject 
to inconſtancy, to dilguſt, and en 
ly. to 3 


F 


Tia the whole, hes uſed to Gam up 
ber 
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her philoſophy on this head, with con- 
cluding. that as this paſſion takes its riſe 
meerly. from an accidental turn of mi 

or a critical diſpoſition of bumours, it 
did not denote the leaſt merit in the 
beloved object, and was therefore, no 
manner of compliment to it. Conſe- 
. no loi to raiſe our va- 


1 VR notions of 1 were 
quite contrary to theſe. She beſtowed 
all ber confidence and eſteem upon this 


— 


high-prized connection. This, ſhe ac- 


knowledged to be a noble, liberal; and 


elevated paſſion, i in which generous com- 


merce ſhe would not admit the leaft in- 


fidelity, inconſtancy or reſerve ;, and 
would often cla ro her Jorers that 


they had notivals ſo SI NO. 


. , 
"2 4 5 " 


of, auer bed. ' | 


10 conclude ; this ny and ex- 
traordinary woman has ſhewn the world, 
that a delicacy and a moral may be pre- 

| 1 Þ ſerved 
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ſerved even in libertiniſm. She extend- 
ed the career of galantry beyond all for- 
mer precedents ; and continued to be 
the object of admiration, deſire, and 
eſteem for almoſt a century; and both 
her lovers and her friends were perſons 
of the higheſt rank or ſtation in France. 
But, ſhe never engaged in any one 
amour upon this conſideration; her ga- 
lantries were all diſintereſted; for ſhe 
thought that there were in love itſelt, 
ſafficient reaſons for loving. She never 
permitted her lovers any fort of libera- 
lity; and was ſo nice in this particular, 
as to refuſe even the fmalleſt preſent, 
which ſhe would, perhaps, have made no 
ſcruple of G Wen che bands 5 of 
Ay | 

She liked d to d eg her Bier 
generous in themſelves, though ſhe her- 
ſelf declined any advantage from it; as 
the eſteemed it the character of a great 
and liberal ſoul. The generoſity of true 
lovers, ſhe uſed to ay, is only an inge- 
Sh bh nious 
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nious attention, dictated by a noble and 
delicate ſenſation, which is fond, by little 
aſſiduities, to entertain the graces of 
love, without alarming its pleaſures. 

She was herſelf naturally generous; 
ſhe loved to give, and did it always with 
moſt admirable grace; for ſne ſhewed 
a pleaſure not a pride in giving. Her 
3 This paſſage is very ingeniouſly and delicately 

imagined and expreſſed ; though the fenſe of it 
is not obvious enough to every . apprehenſion. 
I will give the original words, that the reader may 
pick his own ſenſe out of them, La gintrejre 74 des 
vrals amans, diſoitelle, n'eft autre choſe gu une at- 
tention ingenien ge, diftte par une fenſation noble & 
delicate, qui ſe plait & entretenir, par des petits ſoi ns, 
tes graces de l amour, fans allarmer ſes plaifirs. 

What L take Ninon to have intended here, was to 
point out that fine addreſs with which a polite lover 
ſhould behave toward his miſtreſs, for fear of of- 
fending againſt a certain delicacy of ſentiment, 
peculiar to generous minds. Swift gives a defini» 
tion of a pre/ent to a ſuperior, in which light a 
miſtreſs is always to be conſidered ; femething of 
ſmall value, but not eafily to be had for money, A 
galant lover ſhould ever attend to this nice point; 


leſt his gifts ſhould * the air of bribes * 
of e. 3 i; 15G 17> 9% 
F 4 | 8 


n 


pride was better ſnewn in refuſing the 
— _ gifts of others; and when thoſe who 
had been the lovers of her youth, at- 
os to make her conſiderable. pre- | 


they had formed ſo 
and that they could ſcarcely perceive any 


1704 eee 


ſents when age had diminiſhad her 


charms, | and impaired ber health, 
and ber charities had ſtreightened her 


fortunes, ſhe was more affected with the 
nobleneſs of their ſentiments, than the 
liberality of their gifts; and ſhe always 
returned them on the inſtant; as her 
ſpirit was above - receiving any thing 


of e 


People who faw Madame de PEnclos 
for the firſt time, toward the latter end 


of her life, were ſurprized at the ap- 


pearance of that grave mien, and re- 
ſpectable countenance, where ſenſe and 


philoſophy alone ſeemed to have taken 


their ſeat. They confeſſed that they 
ſought in vain for thoſe beauties which 
agreeable an idea of; 


traces 


from the hands of love, or even * 
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traces of that charming Ninon whom the 
world had formerly been ſo much ena- 
moured of. But, notwithſtanding her 
great age, if one examined her eyes, they 
would perfectly agree with the Abbe 


Gedoine, who ſaid, That one might 


jn them, even at ninety, read the whole 
then muſt they have been capable of pro- 
ducing, when informed with all the fire 
and ſpirit of youth] when accompanied 
with a lively and ſmooth complexion, 
a perſon of dignity and eaſe, with a 
grace in all her movements, and parti- 
cularly in dancing, which no woman 


ever n 3 


One may wall Se that 41 
theſe beauties, animated with a mind and 


S 4:4 


ſoul like hers, muſt have been perfectly 
capable of engaging all hearts. In fine, 
one cannot too often repeat what has 
been fo many times faid of her before, 
ce That ſhe had joined all the virtues of 
our ſex to the charms of her own ; in 
Fs; «< ſpite 
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« ſpite of which gender ſhe had raiſe 
e herſelf to the rank of the moſt illuſ⸗ 


4 trious men er e obe n 
ES 1119193 086 N' geben 
| Toward the latter end of her life, ber 

houſe was become the reſort of all the | 
worthy and polite of both ſexes in the 
kingdom; as alſo of the moſt learned 
or diſtinguiſhed perſons in the republic 
of letters. Her apartment were eſteem- 
ed the center of good eompany; and 
the moſt ſtrict and virtuous parents uſed 
what addreſs they could, when their ſons: 
began to enter into the world, to gain 
them the advantages of being admitted 
into ſo improving and reſpectable a ſo- 

ciety. But high birth or the ſtrongeſt 
recommendations, were often vain pre- 
tenſions ; for it required a great deal of 
real merit, beſides a long follicitation,, 
before any one . arrive at that ho- 
nour. | 


1 Here is another impertinence thrown out by 
the * againſt our ſex; 


The 
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The Abbe. Fraquiere told me a par- 
ticular once, that may be mentioned 
very properly in this place, She had 
complained to him in a jeſting way, of 
her having made one bad purchaſe, as 
ſhe termed it, on the opinion of her 
friends; and was moſt ſtupidly over- 
reached by their inſtances. It was with 
regard to Monſieur Rẽmonde, nicknam- 
ed the Greek, becauſe he was well ſkill- 
ed in that language, and had built a 
houſe upon a Grecian model, that was 
uninhabitable. She uſed to ſay of him, 
* have many things to be diſpleaſed 
at with myſelf, but there is one that 
has mortified me more than all. the 
e reſt ;.I have bought Remonde, and find 
out too late, that he will never quit 


ab., 


He had been introduced into her ſo- 
ciety, at the reiterated requeſt of ſome of 
his friends, who always ſpoke of liim as 
an accompliſhed perſon. But, after the 
firſt impoſition was over, and that ſhe. 


* began 
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began to open her eyes upon ſo much 
boaſted merit, ſhe declared that ſhe had 
been made the dupe of his Greek erudi- 
tion; lamented the time ſhe had thrown 
away in endeavouring to po'iſh his man- 
ners; and in fine, declared him baniſhed 


from her porch, becauſe all his ſenſe 


and —— W 0 mad _ 
moat Rs that: 


Thus far the Abbe Seb to 


ü de la Fare, and then conchade. | | 


"6 1 did not know Madame de PEndos, 


Nye he, in the prime of her fr ft beauty; 
but at fifty years of age, nay after ſe- 


venty, ſhe had lovers fond of her to 
adoration ; and perſons of the firſt qua- 


wy in F rance were her moſt affectionate | 


2 e Plato, in Engliſh ; and Nag a 
paſſage quoted from Homer, out of one of his 
works that is loſt, pretty much the ſame with this 
ſarcaſm of Ninon's. It is thus tranſlated in a 
He knew * things, but knew them all amiſi. 


. friend s. 


which 1 ſhall add an extract from the 


1 - 
——— 


| 


_ perſons of gayety, taſte and ſentiment. : 
for to a ſoul naturally formed for agree- 


* OF NINON DE NOS 


Per For my own part; Ide am, | 


that Tnever knew any woman in my life 
ſo perfectly worthy of eſteem, nor whoſe 
loſs" ins been io a lamented. + 


She aflembled about "uy er 


the beſt ſenſe and talents, who were col- 
lected together by the charms of her 
converſation, and politeneſs of her man- 
ners; and her houſe, even in the laſt 


ſtage of her life, was perhaps, the only 


one in Paris, where perſons might en- 
joy a liberal converſe of wit and letters, 


and where one could paſs away whole 


winter evenings, without munen . a 


dal, or play. 


* wy the age of ninety, her h 


was ſtill ſought after, by the youngeſt 


ableneſs, and which had never ſacrificed 
but to the graces, ſhe had joined a 
moſt admirable judgment, inſpirited by 


the moſt lively imagination; and to an 


1 * Ex» 
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extreme age preſerved ſuch an air of ; 


youth and beauty, that the Abbe Chau- 
lieu uſed to ſay, Cupid. bad retreated even 


into tha wrinkles of ber forehead. 


f When the found herſelf drawing near 
her end, ſhe frequented her pariſh- 
church as often as her health would per- 


1 mit, as indeed ſne uſed to do, all her 


life: ſhe made a general confeſſion, and 
received the ſacrament on her death - bed 
with all the ſentiments of an unfcigned 
piety. She died with all her ſenſes per- 


fect, and even with the ſame livelineſs 


of wit, for which ſhe was ſo remark- 


able during her whole life.“ 


I have here, moſt fair Eugenia, col- 
lected for your entertainment, every 
thing that I could learn, either of the 
life or character of this moſt charming 
and extraordinary woman; which I have 


copied from the anecdotes ſupplied to 


me by Monſieur de Fontenelle, the 
Abbe Fraquiere, Abbe Gedoine, Cha» 


de au- 


*I 


OF NINON DE L'ENCLOS. rs © 
teauneuf, La Fare, &c. who were her 
intimate if friends. : 15 9 3 * Si 


9 I give you my memoirs, and my au- 
' thorities, -and am, Madam, with ad 
miration and ** * 
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re the READER, 


HAVE given you here the Memoirs 
and Character of Madame de PEn- 
clos, as well as I could pick them up, 
out of the ſeveral detached pieces which 
are collected in the Petit Reſervoir: 1 
had a good deal of difficulty to frame a 
conſiſtent ſtory and deſcription of her 
from the various accounts of different 
writers: I have laboured to reconcile 
ſeveral contradictions, have left out ſome 
paſſages which repeated the ſame things 
in other words; and have neglected 
other particulars, that would neither 
have enlarged her Memoirs, nor have 
entertained the reader. 


The method I made uſe of was this: 
I read over all the papers which any 
way 
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way related to this extraordinary wo- 
man; and when 1 had made myſelf per- 
fectly miſtreſs of the ſubject, I digeſted 
the whole of her life and character into 

as regular and conſiſtent a ſeries as I was 

able. Upon the whole, I may be ſaid, 

rather to have re- written her ener 

to N tranflared the Pate RD. b 
. 

e nid to che dannen and 
libertiniſm of her principles, we are not 
to judge too ſtrictly about the morals 
of a French lady, upon the paint of 
galantry-; when it has ſo long ſince be- 
come, by the corruption of manners, a 
part of. polite breeding among _ as 

W playing of ae is with us. 


1 do not ſuppoſe Bags it benin bol ki 


French women is formed upon this plan,: 
with a view toward their following a li - 
centious courſe of life; but only as men 
of fortune breed their ſons to the law, 
meerly to put them on their guard 
againſt the chicanery of the law itſelf. 
| Ho- 


OY THE TRANSLATOR | 


A li, this dean Gato | 
prompts women to adventure too ha- - 
zardous a commerce with the other ſex; 
and the admiſſion of galantry, though 
with the ſaving of one point, may 
leave perhaps, too much temptation in 
the way of human frailty. Add to this, 
that the free manners in general of the 
polite part of the French nation, ſerve 
to ſkreen a woman there from the im- 
putation of circumſtances leading to the: 
very door 'of truth, which the ſlighteſt in · 
diſcretion would load the chaſteſt wo- 
man —_ us Win. 77 


88 are a leſs defended by 
aut - works; and the indulgences, abſo- 

lutions, and redeemable penances of 
their commode religion too, may be here 
taken into conſideration, and oppoſed 
to the ſtrict purity, and rational tenets 
of proteſtantiſm. But, this is no place 
to enter into a diſquiſition of divinity. 


oo 


10 
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In fine, I do not think that the polite 
accompliſhments. and dangerous lati- 
tudes of a ſouthern education, are per- 
fectly eompatible with true chaſtity or 
virtue. But then, it may ſeem as un- 
fair to cenſure a French lady of faſhion 
for her galantry, as it would be to con- 
demn the fair Georgians for ſupplying 
the ſeraglio*s, when each is but part of 


the civil commerce > of their dane 
nations 5, $42? 


The * curry in buch Jefperate 
cafes, ſeems to be the virtuous and hap- 
py ſtate of matrimony, contracted upon 
a perfect union of free choice and chaſte 
affection: but, alas! the early libertiniſm 
of men, which renders them diſſolute 


of manners, and 217 of affeftions, 
'y * 1181 


2 2 and Circaſlia are provinces of Aſia, 
remarkable for the beauty of their women. The 
eaſtern, ſeraglio's are generally ſupplied from 
thence ; and on this account, inoculation was firſt 
introduced there, in order to preſerve or inſure 
the features and complexion of the ſultana's. 


too 
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too frequently, diſſolves this charmi ng 
connection, and ſets them looſe again, 
to be hurried down the foul current, 


and guided by the e en 2 
corrupt and vitiated age. 


94414877 

1 have made theſe general rellections, 
not in ſtrictneſs as a juſtification, but in 
ſome ſort as an apology, for the libertine 
life of our frail heroine. Perhaps, had 
ſhe been educated in our manners, and 
religion, ſhe might have left a more 
conſiſtent character behind her; and 
not have been recorded both as, an, 


honour and diſgrace to our poor | hel * 
leſs ſex. Fx 


In the fame Petit Reſervoir, I met 
alſo with a dialogue, ſuppoſed to have 
been held between Madame de 'Enclos 
and Madame Maintenon, after ſhe was 
in effect, and I believe in reality, Queen | 
of France, It is written in the allowed 
characters of them both In the free 

een ſpirit of one, and the repin- , 


ing 


9 


TO THE SEO in 
wi Kue manner of the other. And 


as 0 imagine it will entertain my Engliſh 
reader, 1 ſhall ſupply him with a tran- 
Nation of it here. 


4 {Dialog berween Makin MainTz von 
a and Madame de LExcros. Wake: 


Nane 


My dear Ninon! I have invited you 1 
to pay me a viſit in private : you may 
perhaps, imagine that it is with a deſign 
of dazzling your eyes with my ſplendor. 
Far from-it,—It is rather to receive 


ve 


conſolation from you. 
L*EncLos. 


- Conſolation; Madam! you aſtoniſh 
me: I proteſt that, not having had the 
honour of much intercourſe with yo 
fince y your artival at ſuch ſupreme gran- 


See her Life in the The Age of Lewis XIV. by 


Voltaire. 


® This piece is attributed to Voltaire, * the 


editor of the e 
deur, 


183 ) 
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deur, I really took it for granted, that 
you were completely happy. PA 
__, MaiwTaNoON. |, 
You are of the general opinion: dere 
are a ſort of people who would reſt ſa- 
tisfied, at that point. My ſoul is of a 
different caſt. In ſhort, I have never 
cC.eͤaſed to regret your e ſince we 
3 laſt. | 
-L'Excuos;/! -- !, + | 

I apprehend i it. Lou feel, — all 
your glory, a want of friendſhip: while 
I, who live only for that ſocial pleaſure, 
feel no paſſion of ambition. But pri- 
thee, Why have you forgot me ſo long? 

Max TEN NW. 

Perhaps my ſituation required it. But, 
believe me, that among the difficulties 
which my elevation has ſubjected me to, 
I have always looked upon this misfor- 
tune, as the r. no 

L' Excros. 


| 1 or my part, I have neither forgot 
my former pleaſures, nor my old friends: 
But, if you are really as unhappy as 


you 


TO THE READER. 


you affirm, you have cheated the whole - 
world of their envy. 
0 MAN TENONT. 7% 


I was deceived myſelf, the firſt, When 
we uſed formerly to ſup together, at 
your little houſe in Parliament-ſtreer, 
with De Villarceaux and Nanboiiller, 
when the lowneſs of my fortunes was 
ſubject of melancholic reflection; if any 
one had propheſied to me, Lou ſhall 
ec one day aſcend a throne, the greateſt 
„ monarch of the world ſhall place his 
<« chief confidence in your counſels; all 
<« his favours ſhall paſs through your 
e hands; you ſhall be honoured like a 
« queen :” if, I ſay, ſuch predictions 
had been made to me then, I ſhould have 
cried aloud, Their accompliſhments would 
overwhelm me with ſurprize and joy! All 
this has already come to paſs.—T was 
ſenſible of the ſurprize at firſt But have 


ever ſince, expected the jcy—in vain 
L*EncLos. 


Philoſophers perhaps, may give you 
| credit for all this: but the world will 


hardly © 


arg 
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hardly be brought to believe that you 
are unhappy ; or ſhould they be ever 
convinced of it, they would certainly 
lay the whole blame upon yourſelf, 4 
MainTENON. | 
| Why ſhould they not ae as 
well as I? Every one is placed as chance 
directs, in different degrees of life; and 
all the ſubordinate ones imagine the 
higheſt felicity to be the portion of the 
higheſt rank. What an error! 
_ L*'EncLos. 

1 agree with you: but this error is 
neceſſary to the world, Men would not 
be at the trouble and hazard of raiſing 
themſelves above the common level, if 
they did not moſt ſtupidly conclude, 
that ſuperior happineſs was the lot of 
| ſuperior ſtations, You and I have both 

of us experienced pleaſures, more free 
from illuſion, But pray now tell me 
how it comes to paſs that your condition 
of life ſhould happen. to Tender you fo 

be ? 


M a1n- 
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MAN TINoWṼ % 

Ab, my dear Ninon ! ever ſince I was 
obliged to drop the freedom of that ap- 
pellation, for the formal addreſs of Ma-. 
dame de Þ Enclos, ] ceaſed to be happy: 
my ſtation required me to aſſume a re- 
ſerve; this is ſufficient : my heart be“ 
came a void; my mind was under con- 
ſtraint; I a indeed the firſt perſonage 
of France, but *tis meerly a per ſonated 
character. I live a borrowed life! Oh! 
if you knew the taſk impoſed upon à 
languid ſoul to ſtrive to animatei ano- 
ther ſoul, - to amuſe a mind no longet 
capable of amuſement ! / 

| L'ExC Is. 

TIT comprehend the whole dy dkey x of 
your ſituation. I am afraid of inſulting 
you by this reflection, that Ninon is in- 
finitely happier in her little houſe at 
Paris, with the Abbé Chateauneuf and 
ſome other familiar friends of no great 
rank in life, than /youzare at Verſailles, 
in the company of the greateſt monarck 
in Europe, who renders his whole court 

WII G your 
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your vaſſals. I am loth to boaſt the 
' ſuperiority of my condition: I know 
that one ſhould not appear too much 
elated before the unfortunate. Endea- 
vour, moſt illuſtrious princeſs, to ſup- 
port your grandeur, with patience and re- 
fignation : try to forget the happy ob- 
ſcurity that formerly we both rejoiced 
in, as well as you have been obliged to 
forget your former friends. All that 
is left for you in your preſent ſtate, is 
to cry out continually, Paſt pleaſures 
te that muſt never take their turn again! 
% Tormenting thought! Oh why, in 
s loling theſe did I not loſe the remem- 
* brance of them alſo!ꝰ Drink of the 
tiver Lethe, Madam, and conſole your- 
ſelf, if poſſible, by reflecting upon ſo 
many Queens who have ſo oft lamented 
their pompous, but forlorn ſtate ! 
MAa1NTENON. 

Ah, Ninon, what a wretched com- 
fort is this! But. L have a, propoſal to 
make you. And e L dare not. 


.I. 


L Ex- 
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443 444 6; eee 
"Ys "Tis for you to be afraid, But ſpeak 
freely our with it. | 
.MainTENON, + 
Tis to barter your philoſophy for my 
ſtate, to raiſe you to an high rank, and 
keep you to live with me always at 
Verſailles. You will then be my friend, 
more than ever, by aſſiſting me to ſup- 
port ny preſent condition. 
L*EncLos. _ 
l always loved you, Madam, but muſt 
confeſs that I love myſelf ſomewhat bet- 
ter. There is no reaſon that I ſhouldturn 
hypocrite or become miſerable, meerly 
becauſe fortune has rendered you fo. 
_ _MainTENON. 

Ah, cruel Ninon ! you have a heart 
more callous and ſelfiſh than they have 
even at court. You abandon me with- 
out remorſe. l 

LEN eos. A © 

No- my character is ſenſibility: you 
make me relent; and to prove that [ 
retain my former friendſhip for you, I 

. ſhall 


: — 
—— — — — 
N 
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ſnall make you a propoſal in turn. Quit 


Verſailles, and come live with me, in 
Parliament - ſtreet. 7] 


MainTENON. 


Tou wound me to the heart. I can- 


not be happy on a throne.— Nor canT 


be ſo in retiring from it. Behold the 


fatal effects of a court! 
2  L'EnCELos. 
I pretend to no medicine for an in- 


curable diſtemper. I ſhall conſult the 


'philoſophers of my acquaintance, upon 


the ſtate of your caſe: but 1 cannor 


promiſe. you that they will be able to 


work miracles in your favour. 


05 MIN TENON. 
To be placed on the very ſummit of 


grandeur, — to be worſhipped, to be en- 


vied, and yet to be the ſubject of com- 


paſſion |! 


L'Excxos. 
Attend a little. Perhaps there may 


be ſomething here. not rightly under- 
ſtood. You imagine that it is your ſi- 


tuation in life which renders you unhap- 
1 py- 
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py. May not your real misfortune pro- 
ceed rather, from your not having ſuch 
brilliant eyes, ſo good an appetite, or 
uch hyely ſenſations, as formerly ? To 
bole one's youth, beauty, and affections, 
is a truly wretched ſtate, indeed! From 
their cauſe alone, I have known a great 
number of women turndevotees at fifty, 
and relieve themſelves from one weari- 
nels, by flying to another.. 

+  MAINTENON. N- if 
But, you are much older than Ia am, 
and yet are neither rn nor a de- 
votẽe. | 
| L'Encuos. | 
Let us diſcuſs this point a little. We 
cannutatourtimeof life, expect compleat 
felicity, One muſt have a foul capable 
of lively impreſſions, and five ſenſes in 
perfection, to rejoice in ſuch a trium- 
phant ſtate as that; but, by the helps 
of friends, liberty, and philoſophy, one 
may be ſufficiently happy for our ſtage 
of life. The ſoul is never uneaſy, but 
when moved out of its proper ſphere. 
G 3 Take 
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Take my word, and experience for it, 
2 fly to the thelter of my porch. 
MAIN TENON. 

Behold two miniſters of ſtate, com- 
ing to interrupt us. This is a ſcene _ 
very different from e Fare wel 
then, my dear Nino! 
L*EncLos. 


Adieu, * auguſt untertume f 


A ſhort ** after I had met with 
theſe anecdotes of the life and manners 
of the famous Ninon de PEnclos; an ex= 
traordinary chance threw the following 
ſeries of letters in my way ; and having 
thus fortuitouſly collected ſo many par- 
ticulars relating to ſo extraordinary a 
perſon, I was tempted to amuſe the 
public, by giving them all together, 
under one view. 


When I rea] theſe letters in the ori- 
ginal, I confeſs J was moſt highly en- 
tertained with the eaſe of her ſtile, the 
ſpirit of her alin, * and uncommon- 

nels 


— 
8 
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neſs of her ſentiments ;. and if the Eng- 
liſh reader finds himſelf diſappointed in 
any of theſe expectations, he muſt be 
either void of all taſte: himſelf, or lay 
the fault upon the tranſlator. 


We are to ſuppoſe that they were not 
deſigned for the preſs, by a letter the 
tranſcriber writes when he ſends the ma- 
nuſcript copy to Madame de , of 
which the following is an extract; hav- 
ing left out ſome particulars that! have 
already given in Hes life. 


MAD AM., 

I ſend you the letters: of the Jets Ma- 
dame de PEnclos to the Marquis de Se- 
vigne, and though | pay an intire obeiſ- 
lance to all your commands, I ſhall not 
deny that it is with reluctance I now 
venture to commit this collection into 
your hands. 


If vou conſider, that theſe are the 
G 4 only 
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only remains of a woman as remark- 
able for the ſuperiority of her under- 
ſtanding, as for the charms of her per- 
fon, you may well imagine how much 
the good fortune of being the ſole pro- 
prietor of theſe curious manuſcripts, 
muſt raiſe the value of them in my eſti- 
mation. Therefore, I ſhall reckon con- 
ſiderably, on the acknowledgments that 


ſuch a confidence has a right to claim 
from you. 


I have only to add, that I hope the 
reading of theſe letters will not, in any 
| ſort, leſſen the high opinion you have 
conceived of them, and which the Abbe 
Chateauneuf has raiſed in us by his Trea- 
tiſe on the Muſic of the Antients ; 
where he takes occaſion to draw the 
character of Madame de I Enclos, under 
the title of Leontium*; and among 


1 I ſuppoſe that this letter was writ ſoon after her 


death, and before the works of St. Evremond 
had been publiſhed. 


2 geo before for this character in her Life 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral eulogies he has given her, par- 
ticularly ſpeaks of her talent for n 

lary writing. rie 


After having cenſured the affectation 
of Balzac and Voiture's ſtiles, The 
«Epiſtles of Leontium, ſays he, have 
always equally pleaſed, becauſe they 
« are really letters. Though the turn 
« of them is ſingular, that they are full of 
« reflection, and contain a great many 
lively paſſages of wit; they have 
% no laboured points, or conſtrained 
thoughts in them. As the reflections 
« are always ſeaſoned with ſpirit, an l. 
„ the wit never ſhews itſelf but under 
the appearance of a free and natural 
imagination, they differ very little 
from private converſation ; and it may 
* ealily be perceived, that while ſhe was 
« writing to her friends, ſhe only 
thought ſhe was ſpeaking to them.” 


Lou have now, Madam, the oppor- 
Gs: tunity 
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tunity. of judging for yourſelf, whether 
theſe writings have deſerved the charac-- 
ter here given of them, or -that the en- 
comium proceeded from the partiality 
of eden. Aer 

The only junction avi ſhall pre- 
nnd to lay you under, is to remember 
the promiſe you have given me, not to 
communicate the copy that I here in- 
truſt you with, to any perſon whatſo- 
ever: for many people who might read 
them, may not perhaps grant all that' 
indulzence to the incorrectneſs of a fe- 
male writer, which ſhe has a juſt claim to. 


Befides, what kind of entertainment” 
could this choice collection afford to 
ſuch an age as the preſent ? There are 
neither ſcandal, obſcenity, nor irreligion, 
in any part of this work; and it is 
found by ſhameful experience, that none 
but writings of thoſe tendencies can en- 


gage the generality or readers, in: theſe 
tles. 


Madame 
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Madame de PEnclos writ upon the 
heart, on love, and women. Engaging 
ſubjects! and who could better acquit 
themſelves upon ſuch topics? With that 
ſenſible philoſophic turn of mind, ſhe 
could not be acquainted with human 
nature without ſtudying and inveſtigat- 
ing it. You know as well as I, that 
none but the moſt polite perſons of the 
court were admitted into her ſociety ;. 
that men of the greateſt talents ſought 
her friendſhip and converſe ; nay, were, 
not aſhamed even to take aſſiſtance from 
her opinions and advice, _ 


In a word, all who labs ſpoken of 
her agree, that her underſtanding com- 
prehended as many ſolid as agreeable 
qualities, and that the was a moſt charm-, 
ing philoſopher, who had cloathed the 
beſt maſculine ſenſe in all the graces of 
the moſt feminine manners. L 
A I have the honour to be, _ 

** ADAM, Kc. 


hn 
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As the following Collection of Letters 
are intitely upon the ſubject of galantry, 
it may perhaps, be expected that I ſhall 
continue the apology that I entered into 
- Juſt now, on my preſenting the Engliſh, 
reader with the life and character of our, 
fair libertine ; and that before J pro- 
ceed any farther: I ſhall defend myſelf 
for giving the public a tranſlation of her 
ſentiments and philoſophy upon ſo dan= 
gerous a topic, The few words then, 
that I ſhall offer on this head, are to be 
underſtood chiefly as a juſtification for 
myſelf; but by no means deſigned to 
excuſe the libertiniſm of thoſe princi iples, 
from whence the maxims in the original 
writings are reduced. 


It is. to be obſerved here, that the bu- 
ſineſs of galantry, by the addreſs of cor- 
rupt manners, has-at length become a 
ſcience among thoſe, who by a latitude of 
expreſſion as well as morals, are ſtiled 
the pelite part of the world. The know- 
ledge of this myſtery, while it remain- 
ed 
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ed one among men, was capable of af- 
fording them too many dangerous ad- 
vantages. The ule of artillery enabled 
thoſe nations that were firſt in poſſeſſion 
ef it, to conquer and inſlave their inex- 
perienced neighbours : the ſecrets of 
play likewiſe tempted men to be ſhar- 
pers, while ignorant and unſuſpecting 
perſons were cheated out of their for- 
tunes. To make known then, the ad - 
dreſ; of galantry, like publiſhing the 
art of war, or revealing the chicanery of 
play, muſt ſerve equally for defence, as 
well as attack; and may aſſiſt us to en- 
counter our enemies upon more even 
and reciprocal terms. 


Beſides, I look upon the following ſe- 
ries of letters to be much the ſame in 
effect, with ſeveral moral diſcourſes that 
lay open the frailty of human nature, 
point out to us what allurements the ſe- 
ducer of mankind makes uſe of to betray, 


and what foibles are moſt likely to tempt 
us into the decelving of ourſelyes. And 


as 


| 
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_ - as the knowing ourſelves was affirmed by 


an oracle to be the higheſt wiſdom, I be- 


lieve that the knowledge of our weak- 


neſs will be found to be our greateſt 
ſtrength. So ſhall our ſtrength be 
2 made 8. even in weakneſs,” 


Fe or my part, 1 2 that I have a 
very good opinion of galantry; but 
without affecting the prude, 'tis a very 
different fort from what is deſcribed in 
the following letters : and I ſhall here 
take the liberty to offer my definition of 
it from my own ſentiments, and the ob- 
fervations I have had ſome opportuni- 
ties of making upon the behaviour of a 
few perſons of gay addreſs and polite 
breeding. 


Galantry then, is a liberal art, by no 
means {ſynonymous with intrigue z to 
which it has no more relation than mu- 
| fie, dancing, or any other accompliſh- 
ment that may render perſons of diffe- 
rent ſexes agreable to each other. Tis 

a mutual 
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4 mutual warfare of coquetry, where 
each party endeavours to exert every 
qualification, merit, or faculty that may 
be capable of winning the favourable 
opinion of the other, without or good or 
bad deſign, without any particular view 
toward matrimony or intrigue. Like 
the game of cheſs, which is ſo engag- 
ing, that people are fond of playing at 
it without a ſtake, as a pleaſing exerciſe | 
of the mind. 
« And ſtruggle for a conqueſt, not a prize.“ 
It is certain, that a commerce of this 
kind, between the ſexes, ſer ves to poliſh 
and improve them both; enlivens the 
fluggiſhneſs of mortal matter ; creates 
attention and complacency, which are 
the characteriſtics of good- breeding, ; 3 
elicits every ſpark of genius; illumines, 
each latent talent of the mind; weeds 
out the natural ſelfiſnneſs of the ſoul, 
and innocently and agreeably occupies 
that hazardous interval of life, which 
lies between what is ſtiled our entrance 
into the world, and our ſettling in it. 
This 
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This ſpace is generally employed by 


men in ſports of the field, and midnight 


carouſals, which give a meanneſs to their 
ſentiments and a rudeneſs to their man- 


ners that are as inconſiſtent with morals 


as they are with politeneſs. A general 
commerce among women, enlivened with 
ſome particular attachment, has been al- 
ways thought neceſſary to ſoften the un- 
couthneſs of man's nature. But chen, 
an intire good - breeding and perfect pu- 
rity mult be preſerved throughout. This 
ſort of galantry cauſes a man to exert 
every virtue, excellence or perſeCtion, 
that either his nature or education may 


have given him the advantages of; and 


diffuſes over his whole manners, mien, 


and deportment, a certain polite and 


liberal air, that diſtinguiſhes the gen- 
tleman from the mechanic. 


Moſt part of what I have here urged, 
may be applied likewiſe to women; 
who have beſides, this peculiar ad van- 
tage from the uſe of galantry, as I have 

here 


* 
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here limited the expreſſion, that it-may 
ſerve to give them a management of 
their wit and beauty, which may help to 
defend them when they ſhall CY to 
be more ſeriouſſy nn 


The moſt innocent e from 
perverſion or exceſs, may terminate in 
vice, and galantry may end in intrigue: 
but then, this event ariſes from the frail- 
ty of human nature, and might and has 
happened, in more frequent inſtances, 
where there has not been any ſuch thing 
as the galantry I have been deſcribing, 
practiſed. The higheſt accompliſhments 
may ſometimes turn to our diſadvantage z 
but then, a polite education is no more 
anſwerable for this, than my ſcheme, as 
far as I have carried it in this defin: tion, 
is for the other. 


There is a certain complacency in 
well-bred minds, which is much enli- 
vened by a ſocial intercourſe of the 
ſexes z 
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ſexes, from the conſideration on one hand, 
of that protection and tenderneſs which 
women are in a ſtate to claim ; and the 
| reſpect and deference on the other hand, 
which are due to men. From ſuch 
reciprocal obligation I believe that 
polite men may often exert galantry 
toward women, withoutthe leaſt thought 
of them either as miſtreſſes or wives; 
and women generally receive and return 


ſuch addreſſes with at leaſt as innocent 
deſigns. 


Such was the Le between Mons 
fieur de. St. Evremond and Madame de 
FEnclos. He had never been one of 
her /overs, though always the higheſt of 
her admirers : at leaſt, the - polite and 
fond regard they paid to each other, as 
may be ſeen in the preceding letters, 
when he was ninety and ſhe fourſcore, 
and in different kingdoms at the ſame - 
time, can never be attributed to an af- 
feQion leſs pure than what I have been 
de- 
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deſcribing; The charms of fo flatter- 
ing and platonic a commerce, like the 
beauties of antient writings, muſt he 
referred intirely to fate; for the plea- 
fures of both ariſe from certain inex- 
preſlible graces, which refined ſenti- 


ment or accompliſhed education only, 
can render us ſenſible of. 


The Claſſical taſte juſt now alluded 
to, I have taken upon truſt, from ſcho- 
lars, as I muſt confeſs myſelf to be 
wholly illiterate in all the dead lan- 
guages. But this hint has happened 
luckily to occur to me in this place, as 
it may not improperly introduce a few 
words I have to ſay upon tranſlation i in 
general, ee I conclude. | 2 


1 had often heard men of letters peak 
moſt highly of the peculiar beauties of 
antient literature, preferring it beyond 
meaſure, to the beſt modern compoſi- 
tions. This raiſed a vaſt curioſity in me 
to pry into ſuch hidden treaſure ; I re- 
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gretted my want of opportunities to- 
ward being inſtructed i in the Belles-Let- 
tres, and lamented my ſex more ſincere- 
ly upon this occaſion, than ever I did 
upon any other, in my life; for as to 
the reſt, I have always mur muss my- 
ſelf with this happy reflection, that tho? 


we have leſs liberty, we have leſs liber- 
4iniſm. | | 

I happened one evening to meet with 
ſome tranſlations of theſe immortal 
names, at a friend's houſe ; I borrowed, 
them with great earneſtneſs, and retired 
home with the utmoſt imparience to pe- 
ruſe them. I read one, for about an 
hour, and grew tired; I took up a ſe- 
cond, and yawned; but upon trying the 
third] fell aſleep.— I found myſelf diſ- 
appointed. I thought all the writings 
flat, inſipid; and on comparing them 
in my mind, with ſome of the ſame 
kinds, among our own compoſitions, I 
never once heſitated to decree the bays in 
favour of the mogerns ; and fairly con- 
cluded, 


* 
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cluded, that all this partiality toward 
the antients, was in ſome, but a pedan- 
tic caprice, and in others, only an early 
prejudice for the ſtudies of their youth, 
ſtrengthened by a particular fondneſs 
moſt people are affected with toward 
thoſe things which have coſt them the 
greateſt difficulty and labour. 


I continued in this error a conſiderable 
time, *till I happened to become ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of taſte, 
letters and ſentiment, to whom I men- 
_ tioned my opinion in this matter, one 
day that the converſation chanced to 
roll upon this topic. He ſmiled at my 
miſtake, and told me that my. diſap- 
pointment muſt have been owing to the 
tranſlations : yet, might not be imputed 
ſo much to the inability of tranſlators, 
as to the inſufficiency of tranſlation itſelf, 
He then proceeded in a ſhort eſſay on 
the ſubject, that gave me perfect ſatiſ- 
faction in this point, and pleaſed me ſo 
well, that I begged he would give me 
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the criticiſm in writing; which he did, 
and with which I here preſent the rea- 
der. 1347 


. * 


Al. EssAr n Crus Ito "Tr anSLATION. 


The reaſon why tranſlations are ſo 
rarely found worth reading, is that thoſe 
who are capable of doing juflice to a 
work of this kind, would not condeſ- 
cend to ſo ſervile an office. Men of ge- 


nius ſcorn to turn interpreters. 


& Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
6 That few, but thoſe who cannot write, 
tranſlate 3, 


The claſs of tranſlators are generally 
country ſchoolmaſters, who having more 
induſtry than genius, write more for 
bread than fame; and never attempt 


any thing farther than to preſent you 


with heir meaning of the original. They 


give you literal wit without point, and 


grammatical ſenſe without ſpirit. 


® Denham. e e 
A tran- 
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A tranſlation, not to fall ſhort, ſhould. 

riſe upon the original; for wit, like 

meat, always requires ſome ſalaningy 
upon a ſecond dreſſing !. 


A good tranſlation is the picture, a bad 
one the corpſe of an author. The form, 
features and ſubſtance may remain; but 
the colour, warmth and ſoftneſs are loſt. 


I have ſeen this expreſſion, in many 
title pages, faithfully tranſlated from the 
original Greek, or Latin. Theſe are 
the  rranſpoſers that Horace ridicules un- 
der the character of Fidus ay" ; 
literal tranſlators: 


+ Long after theſe notes were written, Butler's 
Remains were publiſhed ; and in his chapter on 
tranſlators, he has hit upon the ſame allufion, 
His labours are like diſhes of meat twice dreſt, 
„that become inſipid, and loſe the pleaſant taſte 
* they had at firſt” Upon reading the Remains, 
I have recolle&ed many paſſages in Pope, Swift, 
&c. that would have been deemed plagiaries, if 
theſe writings had been publiſhed before theirs. 
This proves the homely ſaying, that Good wits 


Jump. 
When 
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18 When I firſt read Xenophon's Ban- 
4 | quet in Engliſh, I imagined to myſelf 
11 that a ſelect company of antient wits had 
. ſupped together; and that the Helot that 

| attended during the entertainment, had | 


taken upon him to write down the con- 
verſation when he had retired into the 
pantry. This image may afford one a 
Juſt idea of moſt tranſlations I have ſeen, 
Dunſter's Horace, Clarke's Salluſt, Pa- 
trick's Terence, Adams's Sophocles, 
any body's Euripides; cum multis. 
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And indeed, where the merits of a 
vriter conſiſts, as in moſt of the claſſics 
they do, in richneſs of language, polite- 
neſs of expreſſion, purity of diction, or 
conciſeneſs of ſentence, no tranſlation 

can 


r 
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can adequately convey the beauties of 
the original to you. | 


The copiouſneſs of the dead languages 
often inabled the antients to expreſs a 
thought by a ſingle word, that the mo- 
derns are obliged to render by a ſentence, 
We catch the original by intuition, 
Vox non ex ore, ſed ex pectore emiſſa. The 
tranſlation tires you with periphraſis. 
Longa eſt ambages. 


A true taſte for claſſic writings muſt 
be acquired from an immediate ſtudy of 
themſelves, in their original languages. 
Their ſpirit and flavour, like the ſweets 
of flowers, evaporate in chemiſtry: 


So chemiſts boaſt they have a power, 
From the dead aſhes of a flower, 
Some faint reſemblance to produce; 
But not the virtue, taſte, or juice 5, 
; SWIFT. 


5 See Boyle. Chapter of ſtrange reports. Ar- 
ticle 1. 


"=; H This 
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This taſte too, muſt be early formed - 
in our minds, before the palate has been 
vitiated by the poignant reliſh of mo- 
dern wit. And even ſome of the poſt- 
entients, ſucceeding the Auguſtan period, | 
ſhould be carefully guarded againſt ; as 
alſo the faux-brilliants of Ovid pointed 
Out to the ſtudent, | 


In fine, the charms of the claſſic wri- 
tings are not to be conveyed to us thro? 
the medium of modern erudition; but 
reſemble a ſixth ſenſe, which none of 
the other faculties can help us to the leaſt. 
conception of. i 


The only way of ceming any where 

near them muſt be by imitation; and yet 
moſt of the attempts that I have ſeen 
this way, appear to me but mimickry,”” 


What this gentleman has ſaid above, 
with regard to the difficulty of doing 
juſtice to the inimitable beauties of the 
clailics, may be ſome ſort of apology 
for 
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for the many wretched tranſlations that 
have been made of them; but this can 
be no manner of excuſe for the miſerable 
ones there are ſuch plenty of, from one 
modern language into another. Thoſe 
that I could tolerably judge of, were 
from French into Engliſn; and I do de- 
clare that it is a perfect affront on the 
public, to have ſuch mean and ignorant 
performances impoſed upon it by the! in- 
ſolence of editors. | 


As my friend above ſays, that the 
claſſic tranſlations are generally done by; 
country ſchool-maſters, I am apt to be- 
lieve that all theſe have been made by 
uſhers of boarding-ſchoois z by the ſole 
helps of grammar and dictionary, with- 
out the leaſt acquaintance with the idiom 
of the language, or any manner of ca- 
pacity for the ſpirit of the writer. 


After I had proceeded about half way 
through the following letters, I was pre- 
ſented with a tranſlation of them, which 


H 2 | before 
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before I had read it, gave me a good deal 

of mortification, to imagine that I had 
thrown away ſo much needleſs trouble 
about them. But the peruſal ſoon quick- 
enced my ſpirit for finiſhing the remain- 
der. I ſhall here preſent you with ſome. 
ſpecimens of this curious piece, in order 
to give you a true notion of moſt mo- 
dern verſions. 


In the firſt letter of the original, and 
ſecond paragraph, after ſaying how ca- 
pricious a thing the heart is, Ninon adds, 
On croit le ſniſir, & l'on embraſſe qu'une 
ombre. Here the zer takes his dictio- 
nary, and finding embre to give ſhadow, in 
Englith, v.rites it down literally ſo. 
« You think you ſeize the objet, but 
% embrace only a ſadew.” — How tedi- 
ouſly, how flatly expreſſed ! When I 
came to this paſſage, | was ſtruck with 
an image, and not being dictionary bound, 
] rendered ombre a cloud. We think 
„to graſp it, but embrace a cloud; 
alluding to the fable of Juno and 5-bv 


T his 
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This alluſion enlivens the paſſage, 
and adds a ſpirit to the expreſſion. But 
perhaps the uſher might have been ſtruck 
with an imagery himſelf, at the para- 
graph; as the dog and bone of Zſop; 
which however, would have been a very 
mean one here : yet even ſo, he ſhould 
have written /ubſtance inſtead of object; 
for otherwiſe, the contraſt' is not fuf- 
ficiently marked —as ſhadow is itſelf 
an object, though not a ſubſtance. 


In the third paragraph of the ſame 
letter, PEnclos ſpeaking of the danger 
of even a friendly intimacy between. the 
ſexes, adds, L' amour eſt fi malin! Now | 
for malin. My uſher ſticks the pen be- 
hind his ear, ſpits on his thumb. and 
ruſtles through the leaves, in queſt of 
malin. Well, what ſays old Boyer upon 
the article malin ? Why he renders it 
« malignant. But this is too near the 
« French, and might look too much 
« like a learner's taſk—Fpiteſut is the 
« ſame ſenſe. Pen me down ſpiteſul.“ 
H 3 Write 
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—Irite me down an afs*. L amour eſt ſi 
malin! Love is ſo ſpiceful—Was ever 
ſuch ſtuff as this! Love is neither /þi/e- 
ful, nor malignant, let Boyer ſay what he | 
will. But Cupid is a ly archer, who 
frequently lies on the lurch, and lets fly 
at us often, when we imagine ourſelves. 
quite out of his reach. This was the 
idea that occurred to me, upon meeting 
malin joined with Pamour; and this 
muſt have been the meaning of the wri- 
ter. I have accordingly, given this turn, 
and as before, added likewiſe, an image 
to the paſſage, L'amour eſt ſi malin! 
Cupid is fo fly an urchin | 


Again, i in the laſt line of letter IV. 
Ninon adviſes the Marquis while meerly 
in purſuit of pleaſure, never to engage 
in an amour of a woman of ſenſe and 
.merit, for that ſuch an affair would not 
long continue a frolic of galantry ; and 
concludes, Vous ſerez à votre menage; 


© Shakeſpear's Much Ado about Nothing. 
which 
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which my «ſer has rendered, This 
„would be a marriage,” and literally 
ſpeaking, it is ſo; but as menage is a 
comprehenſive: term, and takes in the 


whole of domeſtic oeconomy, I have 
uſed the liberty of expreſſing the paf- 


ſage thus: © You may as well be mar- 
e ried and ſettled in the country.“ 


In ſhort, I have tranſlated Ninon 
by Ninon; by the ſpirit of her own 
writings; with the contexts of her life 
and character; leaving the pedantry of 


Boyer, to 2 Demoiſelles and their 


hers. 


I ſhall not trouble you with any more- 


ſpecimens of this poor ſchool-boy's exer- 


_ ciſe; for I believe you have already ſeen 


enough to. agree with me, that this is 


rather to fraduce, than to tranſlate an 
author. So 1 ſhall here take my leave 


of the courteous reader, but muſt firſt in- * 


treat the favour of his courteſy, to be- 
lieve that this publication was owing in- 


H4 tirely 
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tirely to the importunities of friends 
imperfect copies having ſtolen abroad, and 
ſuch other quarter- begging apologies as 
are pleaded in molt of the modern pre- 
faces. 


Adieu. 


N. B. It may be obſerved throughout this work, 
that I have choſen to ſpell the word galantry, with 
a ſingle J; but I have done ſo to diſli nguiſh the 
character of a lover from that of a ſoldier—galantry 
in love, from gallantry in war. I confeſs that [I 
am not ſupported in this criticiſm, from either of 
the languages ; for in Engliſh, the word in either 
ſenſe Nbelled with two /*s; and in French, it 
has but one. But, I thought this orthography ne- 
ceſſary to take away the equivocation, and to give 
the word a preciſion, which it needed before. 


As the following ſeries of letters is, 
if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, a /ingle- 
handed correſpondence from Madame de 
P Enclos to the Marquis de Sevigne ; his 
letters being only implied, or alluded to 
in her anſwers ; it may afford ſome aſſiſt- 
ance to the reader, .toward a quicker 
conception of the ſcope, ſpirit, and de- 

ſign 
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ſign of theſe writings, to frame a ſort 
of Novel by way of Argument, from the 
whole; referring the ſeveral parts of it, 
to the ſeveral letters, from whence they 
are deduced. This I ſhall attempt to 
do in the following pages, which may 
ſerve alſo for the amuſement, as well as 
the information of my readers, 


The Marquis de Sevignt, a young man 
of family and fortune, having finiſhed 
his ſtudies and exerciſes, been nominat- 
ed to a poſt in the army, and juſt enter- 
ing, as the phraſe is, into life; complain- 
ed one day, to Madame de PEnclos, who 
was one of his friends, that he had found 
himſelf diſappointed on his firſt ſetting 
out, with ſanguine hopes and pallid 
fruitions : that dreſs, equipage, ſports, 
camps, courts, &c. had failed his ex- 
pectations, and afforded him but ſlight 
and tranſient pleaſures. Eager in pur- 
ſuit, and lukewarm in poſſ:Mon, he 
expreſſed ſome apprehenſions, that his 
mind might not be in a ſound and na- 
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tural ſtate; for that his affections and 
deſires were but a ſort of fickly appetites 


made up of cravings. and diſguſis. He 
made her ſome compliments upon her 
knſe, knowledge and philoſophy, de- 
fired her opinion upon his ſituation, 


and intreats her friendly counfels, to in- 


ſtruct him what ſcheme of life he ſhould 
engage in, in order to obtain a more 


lively reliſh for pleaſure, 


Madame de Þ Enclos told him that the 
diſſatisfaction of his mind, was owing 
to his heart having never yet experienc-. 
ed the ſolicitudes of love: that without 
ſome particular attachment, ſome prin- 
cipal object, to which our thoughts, 
words, and actions, are uicimately to be 
referred, our lives would paſs like dreams 


away, in vain purſuits, and illuſive 


graſps. 


The Marquis, ſtruck with the ſubject, 
and charmed with the ſpirit of Ninon's 
reflections, begged ſhe would ſuffer him 
to 
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to enter into a correſpondence with her 
upon this topic; which ſhe permitted; and 
accordingly, the next day, he wrote her. 
a letter, wherein he places himſelf under 
her tutelage, praying her to ſupply him 
with a chart of lite, to ſteer his future 
courſe by. ' * 

Her firſt letter is an anſwer to this: 
in which ſhe declines the guardianſhip. 
he tenders her, but offers to become his 
confident, to receive advices, from time 
to time, of the ſituation of his mind and 
affections, and to lend him the clue of 
her experience and counſels, to conduct 
him through the labyrinth of the hu- 
man heart, both male and female; 


In anſwer to this, the Marquis re- 
peats what he had before mentioned to 
her, with regard to. the diſappointment 
of his hopes, even in the fruition of his. 
wiſhes ; and her ſecond letter gives him 
the philoſophy of this matter ; as be- 
fore hinted. in their converſation upon. 

this; 
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this ſubject : the reſt of her letters and 
ſo on to the ſeventh, incluſive, ſufficient- 
ly explain themſelves ; nor is there any 


extract from them neceſſary to frame 
our novel. / 


The Marquis, in purſuit of a proper 
object to fix his affections upon, falls in 
love with the Counteſs de, an 
agreeable young widow. The progreſs 
and conduct of which paſſion, are the 
ſtated ſubjects from the eighth, to the 
thirtieth letter, incluſive, interſperſed 
with variety ot epiſodes, and philoſo- 
phic ſentiments; about which time, 
Madame de l Enclos becomes acquainted 
accidentally with the Counteſs ; con- 
ceives an high opinion and eſteem for 
her ſenſe and merits, and engages in a 
cloſe connection of friendſhip with her. 


In the thirty- firſt letter, the Counteſs 
gives a very lively deſcription of the me- 
thod in which ſhe had, for ſome time, 
conducted herſelf, in order to defend her 
heart 
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heart from love; but confeſſes at length 
that the merits and addreſſes of the Mar- 
; quis, had won her affections. 


Madame de PEnclos, apprehending ſome 
danger for her new ally, from her avow- 
ed paſſion, and the aſſiduities of. the 
Marquis ; leſt ſhe might be won upon 
unequal terms, ſupports her virtue by her 
counſels, and baffles all the arts of her 
lover; hinting at the ſame time, that 
more honourable conditions would be 
_ willingly accepted of. Theſe particulars 
form the ſubject of the thirty-ſecond, ta 
the forty eighth letter, incluſive. 


The Marquis, in deſpair of winning 
the Counteſs, upon his own terms, quits 
the purſuit, and engages in a libertine 
courſe of life. Madame de Þ Enclos, find- 
ing it impoſſible to withhold him, for 
the preſent, ſeems to enter into ſchemes 
of pleaſures, with the deſign of preſerv- 
ing her ſway over him, in hope of re- 
claiming him again, in favour of her 
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fair friend. In order to which, ſhe en- 
deavours to give him an unfavourable 
impreſſion of the Financiere, his firſt 
amour, and recommends inconſtancy in 
his galantries, by way of preventing any 
particular attachment to detain him too. 
longffrom the chaſte and rational ſcheme 
ef happineſs ſhe had in view for 
him. This is the ſcope of letter forty- 
nine, and ſo en ſuite, to the ere as 
incluſive. 


At length, ſhe communicates to him. 
a letter ſhe had received from the Coun- 
teſs, where ſhe declares, in diſguſt at his. 
behaviour, her reſolution of quitting the 
world, and retiring to paſs the remain- 
der of her life at her own eſtate, in the- 
country. This revived his former 
paſſion, and awakened ſentiment ; he 
had become tired and aſhamed of the 
profligate diſſipation in which he had 
lately ſquandered away his time, and 
character; throws himſelf at her feet, 
ſhe relents, they are happy; and ſo con- 
clude the ſeries, and the novel. 
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LETTER: I. : 

OW Marquis! Charge me with. 

the care of your education ! To 
guide you in the courſe you are now to 
ſteer! This is really, expecting too 
much from my friendſhip for you. You 
know that when a woman who has paſ- 
ſed her prime, is obſerved to pay any 
particular attention toward « youtgmai, 
they 
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they immediately ery, She means to enter 
bim into life ; and you are not ignorant 


of the malicious intimation with which 


they throw out ſuch kind of expreſ— 


ſions. 


I will not therefore, expoſe myſelf to 
the hazard of ſuch ridicule. All that 
I can do for your ſervice is to become 
your confident : you ſhall communicate 
to me every ſituation of your mind; on 
each occaſion I will freely give you my 


ſentiments, and ſhall endeavour to aſſiſt 


you in becoming acquainted with your 
own heart, as well as that of woman. 


Notwithſtanding the amuſement which 
I promiſe myſelf in this correſpondence, 
I ſhall not diſſemble the difficulties J 
apprehend in my enterprize. This ſame 
heart, which is to be the ſubject of my 
lectures, is ſuch a compoſition of con- 
traſt, that whoever attempts to treat of 


it muſt unavoidably appear to fall into 


contradictions. We think to graſp it, 
but 
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but embrace a cloud. A very camelion! 


viewed in different lights, it exhibits op- 


poſite colours; which nevertheleſs, exiſt 
together in the ſane ſubject. 


You muſt then, prepare yourſelf to 
hear many ſingularities, upon which 
I ſhall offer you my own concluſions ; 
and if they ſhould happen to appear to 
you rather new than juſt, you are at 
liberty to rate them accordingly, 


I have beſides, a delicate ſcruple about 


this undertaking; for I foreſee that I 


can hardly be ſincere, without detracting 
a little from the romance of my ſex. Bur, 


you would know what are my opinions | 


about love, and all that relates to it; 
and I ſhall muſter up reſolution enough 
to deliver you my thoughts ingenuouſly, 
upon this ſubject. | 


I am to ſpend this evening at Mon- 
fieur de laRochefaucault's, withLa Fon- 
taine and Madame de la Sabliere. If 


you 


| 
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'you will be of our party, Fontaine ſhall 
entertain you with two new fables, 
which they ſay do by no means fall off 
from the ſpirit of his former compoſi- 
tions in that way. Prithee meet us 
Marquis. But hold—Have I nothing 
to apprehend from the commerce we are 
entering into? Cupid is ſo ſly an urchin! 
Let me examine my heart All ſafe— 
*Tis otherwiſe engaged; and the ſenti- 
ments it is affected with toward you, are 
more a- kin to friendſhip, than to love. 
But at the worſt, if any ſuch caprice 
ſhould hereafter happen to ſeize me, we 
muſt endeavour to retrieve ourſelves 


from ſo unlucky an adventure, with the 
beſt addreſs we can. 


We are going then to enter into a 
courſe of morality— Yes Marquis, of 
morality, But that this expreſſion may 
not too much alarm you, we ſhall en- 
gage in no other branch of it but 
love alone; and this is known to have 
too great an influence o on the manners of 

f man- 
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This ſcheme of ours diverts me vaſtly. 
But ſhall I not mortify you ſometimes ? 
This is another of my fears: for you 
know that I am an unmerciful reaſoner 
when I ſet about it. With any other 
kind of heart than my own, I ſhould 
have made the moſt rigid philoſopher 
that ever was recorded. Adieu. Let us 
* whenever _ G 


ES, Marquis, I will keep my 

word with you; and upon all oc- 
caſions ſhall ſpeak the truth, though 1 
muſt ſometimes tell it at my own ex- 
pence. I have more firmneſs of mind. 
than perhaps you may imagine; and 
"tis very probable, that in the courſe of 
this correſpondence, you will think I puſh 
this quality too far, even to ſeverity. 
But then, pleaſe to remember that 1 


have 
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have only the outſide of a woman, and 


that my heart and mind are n maſ- 
culine. | 


Obſerve the method I deſjgn to 
make uſe of in this ma be- 
tween us. As I deſire nothing more 
than to be rightly underſtood, be- 
fore I communicate my opinions, 
I ſhall propoſe them to that excellent 
perſon with whom we ſupped laſt _ 
night. Tis true, indeed, that he has 
not much prejudice in favour of poor 


human nature, and has as little faith in 


— 


virtue, as in ſprites; but then his ſeve- 
rity, mitigated by my indulgence for 
human frailty, will give you I believe, 
both the kind and portion of philoſophy 
that may be neceſſary in a commerce 
with women. 


Let us proceed now, to the rematnder 
of your letter. You ſay that ſince you 
have entered into life, you have been 
continually diſappointed; your enjoy- 

ments 
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ments fall ſhort of expectations; diſguſt 
and wearineſs purſue you every where. 
I ou fly to ſolitude, but grow tired when 
you arrive atit: you know not in ſhort, - 
to what, can be attributed the reſtleſsneſs 
that afflicts you. 

I am going then, to put you out of 
pain about that point; for I have taken 
upon me to give you my thoughts with 
regard to every affection of your mind; 
though perhaps, you may often ſtart 
queſtions which may embarraſs me as 
much as they do you. 


That inquietude, that impatience, 
you complain of in yourſelf, proceeds 
intirely from the vacancy in your heart: 
It is void of love, and it was formed to 
receive it. You are abſolutely, as one 
may fay, under a neceſſity of loving. 
Yes, Marquis, nature has given us 
all a certain guota of affection, which 
we muſt exerciſe upon ſome particular 
object. Your time of life is adapted to 

E- the 
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the emotions of love; and till your 
heart has experienced theſe fond ſenſa- 
tions, you will ever feel there, a painful 
vacuity : there will be no end to- that 
laſſitude you complain of. In a word, 
love is the aliment of the heart, as food 
is of the body. To love is to fulfil the 
ſeope of nature. "Tis the err to 
a fate. | 


But if poſſible, endeavour to avid 
that kind of love which riſes to a paſſion : 
to prevent this misfortune I am almoſt 
tempted to ſecond the advice that has 
has been already given you, to prefer the 
company. of thoſe women who ſet up 
for nothing more than being entertaining 
triflers, before thoſe dangerous charmers 
who-are capable of inſpiring as much 
eſteem as love. At your age of life, one 
need not think of entering into a ſerious 
engagement: you have no occaſion then, 
to ſeek for friendſhip in a woman; you 


have nothing to look for but an agrecable 
miſtreſs, N 


The 
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The ſociety of ladies of refined ſenti-- 
ment, or of thoſe whom the ravages of 
time have deprived of every thing they 
could value themſelves upon, except 
their intellectual qualities, does well 
enough for men, who like them are upon 
the decline. But for you, ſuch women 
would be really %% good company, if 1 
may expreſs myſelf thus. We have no 
occaſion for riches, but in proportion to 
our wants. All you have to do at pre- 
ſent, is to attach yourſelf to one, who: 
Joined to an amiable perſon, has a polite- 
_ neſs in her manners, a lively diſpoſition, : 
a taſte for ſocial pleaſures, and whom a 
little ſympathy of affections would not 
much alarm. 


Lou may urge perhaps, that in the 
opinion of a rational man, ſuch women 
muſt appear too trifling: but do you 
think they are to be judged of with 
ſuch ſeverity ? Be aſſured Marquis, that 
if unfortunately, they ſhould happen to 
acquire a more ſolid character, both they 

and 
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and you would be conſiderable loſers by 
the bargain. - 


Fas require eſtimable qualities in 
women! Prithee, can't you find them 


ina friend? Shall I ſpeak plainly to you? 


*Tis not our ſenſe or virtues, but our 
gayety and foibles that you have occaſion / 
for. The paſſion you might conceive 
for a woman of true merit, would be 
dangerous to you. Till you have en- 
tered into the ſober ſcheme of matri- 
mony, you ſhould ſeek for amuſement 
meerly, among women: a light affec - 
tion only ſhould engage you. Beware 
of a ſerious attachment, for I propheſy 
that you will make but a bad end of it. 


If you did not think in a much graver 
way, than the generality of young men, 
I ſhould perhaps ſpeak to you in a dif- 
ferent manner. But I perceive that you 
are ready to fall into the contrary ex- 
treme from their inconſiderateneſs. You 
ſhould then only attach yourſelf to a 


woman, 
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woman, who like an amiable child, can 
amuſe you by entertaining follies, ſlight 
caprices, and all the pretty failings that 
make up the Garona of an affair. of 


n 


Shall 1 tell 1 700 what makes love ſo 
dangerous? *Tis the too high idea we 
are apt to frame of it. But, to ſpeak 
the truth, love, conſidered as a paſſion, 
is meerly a blind inſtinct, that we ſhould 
rate accordingly : *Tis an appetite which 
inclines us to one object rather than ano- 
ther, without our being able to account 
for our taſte. Conſidered as the bond 
of friendſhip, where reaſon preſides, it 
is no longer a paſſion, and loſes the very 
name of love. It becomes eſteem : 
which is indeed, a very pleaſing affec- 
tion, but too tranquil; and therefore, 


incapable of rouſing you from your pre- 
ſent 1 N gg 


It you any trace the footſteps of our 
antient heroes in romance, adopting 


Vol. I. 1 N their 
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"their extravagant ſentiments, you. will 
ſoon experience that ſuch falſe chivalry 
metamorphoſes this charming paſſion 
into a melancholy folly, nay often a 
tragical one: a perfect phrenzy! But 
diveſt it of all the borrowed pomp 
of opinion, and you will;then perceive 
how much it will contribute, both to 
your happineſs and pleaſure, Be aſſured, | 
that it either reaſon or #night errantry 
ſhould be. permitted to form the union 
of our hearts, love would become. a 
rave of apathy or madneſs, 


The only way to avoid theſe extremes, 
is to purſue the courſe I have pointed 
out to you. At preſent, you have no 
ſort of occaſion for any thing more than 
meer amuſement z and believe you will 
not meet it, except among women of 
the character I ſpeak. of. [Your heart 
wants occupation ; and they. are framed 
to ſupply the void. At leaſt, give my 
preſcription a fair trial, and I will be an- 
ſwerable tor the ſucceſs. 


— 


| I promiſed 
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I promiſed to reaſon with you, and 
I think I have kept my word. Farewel. 
I have juſt received an agreeable letter 
from. Monſieur de St. Evremond that 1 
muſt anſwer immediately. I ſhall write 


him the ſentiments I have mentioned to 


you, on this ſubject, and I am much de- 
ceived if he does,not agree wWigr my 
Pen, Ea 


$i Lge bot the Abbe Chan nk 
and perhaps Moliere, are to be with me. 
We are to read over the Tartuffe toge- 
ther, in order to make ſome neceſſary 
alterations. Depend upon it, Marquis, 
that whoever denies the maxims I have 
here laid down to you, partakes a little 
of that character | in | bg play. - 

Adieu. 


7 The Hypocrite. 
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LETTER III. 


Otwithſtanding all I have ſaid, you 

ſeem to adhere to your firſt preju- 
dices. You would have a miſtreſs that 
you could reſpect and eſteem, and who 


might at the ſame time, become your 


friend. Such ſentiments are certainly 
very com mendable, if upon tryal, they 
could produce that happineſs which one 
might reaſonably expect from them. 
But experience will ſoon convince you 


that theſe fine expreſſions 2 are but nne 
Wen 


For meerly an amuſement of de mind, 
muſt it be neceſſary to hunt after im- 
portant qualities? The reading of ro- 
mances has almoſt impaired your un- 
derſtanding! The poor Marquis! he has 
ſuffered himſelf to be dazzled with the 
ſublime theorems which are often the 
ſubjects of converſation. But my dear 
mend, to what account will all theſe 


rational 


„ , Cindogn ey ES 


you my opinion of them. They are re- 
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rational chimeras turn? I ſhall freely give 


ally moſt beautiful counters; and oh the 
pity that they are not current! 


When you deſign to enter upon a 
ſettled plan of life, look out for a wo- 
man of good ſenſe, true virtue, and high 
principles: all theſe are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the dignity—I had almoſt 
ſaid the gravity—of a married ſtate. But 
while galantry is your ſcheme, beware 
of growing ſerious, and give credit ta 
what I tell you. I know what will 


agree with you better than you do your- 
ſelf. 


Imgeneral, men pretend that they covet 
eſſential qualities in love. Ignorant as 
they are, how much diſappointed would 
they be, if they ſhould meet with them 
W hat would they gain by being edified, 
when it was amuſement only they had 
occaſion for ? Such a rational miſtreſs 
as you contend for, would be—a wife 

1 3 —for 
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for whom I acknowledge you might 
conceive an infinite deal of reſpect. But 
prithee, what's become of the fondneſs? 
Gone! A woman eſtimable in all par- 
ticulars, would ſubject, would humble 
you too much, to ſuffer you to love her 
long. Compelled to eſteem, even to ad- 
mire her ſometimes, you could not avoĩd 
ceaſing to love her ſoon, So much ex- 
cellence would bè a reproach direct, a 
eritic · too ſevere upon your own failings, 
not to make your pride revolt in time: 
and when once that is Sen args 
vel love, 


Analize your ſentiments ſtrictly, ex- 
amine cloſely into your own heart, and 
you will find this maxim true. I have 
but a moment to bid you adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IV. 


Leo my word Marquis, you will 
at laſt, put me paſt my patience. 
Lord, how ſtupid you are ſometimes! I 
have your letter before me. You do not 
_ apprehend me. Attend a little better to 
what I fay. I did not tell you that you 
ſhould chuſe a fool for your miſtreſs : 
nothing could be farther from my ſenti- 
ments. But J ſaid, that in reality, you 
had no manner of occaſion for any 
thing more at preſent, than an amuſing 
occupation of heart and mind; and that 
to render ſuch an engagement agree- 
able, one need not inſiſt upon very ex- 
traordinary qualities. 


I repeat it gun la love, men ſhould 
look for nothing farther, than amuſe- 
ment folely ; and I believe, upon ſuch a 
ſubject as this, that my opinion may ob- 
tain ſome credit. A little peculiarity of 
temper, a flight caprice, or a childiſh 
5 14 quarrel, 
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quarrel, have frequently, greater effect 
on men, and attach them more ſtrongly 
than the moſt rational or ſolid charac- 
ters. | 


A perſon, whom you highly eſteem 
for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of his ſen- 
timents *, ſaid once before me, that 
6 caprice was annexed to beauty, to be 
“ its counterpoiſon ?.” I fought him 
out upon his maxim, as I am fully, 
of opinion, that caprice was joined 10 
beauty, to animate its charms, and to in- 
hance their value by "_ ſpirit and poig- 
nancy. 


There 


® La Bruyere. 
Doctor Young, in one of his ſatires upon 
women, has framed a diſtich upon this thought. 
An antidote in female Caprice lies, 
Kind Heaven ! againſt the poiſon of their eyes. 
Univ. Pay. 
1 have met with a pretty alluſion upon this 
ſubject. * The cap: ices of beauty may be com- 
«© pared to ſhrubs that ſometimes cccur in laying _ 
out an improvement; which though out of rule 
66 ta 
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There is no ſentiment more cold or of 
ſhorter continuance, than admiration. 
We grow inſenſibly indifferent to the: 
ſame ſet of features, - tho* ever ſo beau- 
tiful; and if there be not a little quick- 
_ ening ſpirit, to give them life and ac- 
tion, their very uniformity will ſoon de- 
ſtroy the ſentiments they at firſt excited. 
A little change of temper is abſolutely 
neceſſary, to give to a fine woman that 
happy variety which prevents our grow- 
ing weary of finding her always the 
ſame. In truth, tis unlucky enough for 
a woman to have too even a diſpoſition; 
the equality of her tenor permits indif - 
ference to ariſe—perhaps diſguſt. "Tis 


« to plant there, would be want of taſte to root 
* out.” Series of Letters between Henry and Frances. 
J like this ſentiment better than either of the 
others. The firſt ſays that caprice deſtroys love 
the ſecond, that it cheriſhes. it. But the latter, 
that it is neither to be wiſhed in or out of a pretty 
woman's compoſition. And in truth, it helps to 
form that kind of charakter, which made the poet 

cry out, 

There is no living with thee=or without thee! 

I.5 always. 
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always the fame ſtatue; and a man con- 
2 tinues his own maſter—perfe&tly at eaſe 
before her. She is ſo reaſonable, ſo 
gentle, that ſhe deprives one even the 
liberty of ſquabbling with her; and 
that liberty is e ſo great a _e | 
ſure | 25644 Ul 


Place in her ſtead, a woman, lively, 
uncertain, froward—but theſs only to 
a certain degree. The ſcene is ſhifted : 
the lover meets in the ſame perſon with 
all the charms of variety. Caprice is the 
ſalt of galantry, that preſerves it from 
corrupting. Inquietudes, jealouſies, 
quarrels, piques, and reconciliations, 
are, if not the diet, at leaſt the exerciſe 
of love. Inchanting variety! that fills 
and occupies the ſenſible heart more 
charmingly, than all the regularity of de- 
portment, and tedious ſameneſs of what 
are deemed the better characters. 


I know how to deal with you men. 
A little change of temper throws you 
EY '2 into 
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into uncertainty, and gives you as much 
difficulty and uneaſineſs to diflipate, as 
if it were a victory to be gained over a 
new miſtreſs. A little hurry now and 
then / keeps you in wind: you will 
ſtruggle, and alſo conquer and be over- 

come by turns. In vain poor reaſon 
ſighs! you cannot conceive haw ſuch 
a meteor ſhould lead you ſo implicitly 
about : every one tells you that the idol 
of your affe ions is/a chmpound of va- 
nity and caprice, But, 'tis a ſpoiled 
child, and you cannot rid yourſelf of a 
childiſh fondneſs for it! Even thoſe 
efforts that reflection may force you to 
make in order to ſet you free, will often 
ſerve but to bind your chain the faſter. 
For love is never ſo ſtrong, as when we 
imagine it ready to break from the re- 
ſeatment of a quarrel. Its throne is 
tempeſt - and its ſtate convullſion! Re- 
duce it to the government of reaſon — 
it languiſhes! it expire : 


Upon the whole, I would not adviſe 
you 
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you to chuſe a miſtreſs whoſe ſenſe and 
merit are predominant, but one whoſe 
humour ſometimes bears fway, and ſi- 
| lences proud reaſon. ' Otherwiſe, be af- 
ſured that it will not long continue a fro- 
lic of galantry; and you may as well 
be married, and ſettled in the country. 
I Theſe are my laſt words. 
Adieu. 


LETTER V. 


ES. I agree 8 you da | 
that a woman who is only a com- 
Poſition of whim and caprice, would 
make but a diſagreeable companion, and 
muſt diguſt in the end. I acknowledge 
alſo, that a conſtant irregularity of tem- 
per would turn your amour, your me- 
taphorical warfare, into a literal one. 
But then indeed, it was not to a perſon of 
ſuch characters that I adviſed you to at- 
tach yourſelf. You always overſhoot 
the mark, 


In 


* 
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In my laſt letter, I deſcribed an agree- 
able woman, who might be rendered 
ſtill more engaging, by a little mequa- 
lity of temper, with a tincture of co- 
quetry, &c. And you feem to ſpeak 
to me of an arrant ſhrew, that is conti- 
nually untoward and perverſe. What 
different characters are here! When I 
mentioned humour, I meant only that 
kind which ariſes ſrom an earneſtneſs of 
ſpirit, a certain impatience of manner, 
with perhaps, a little diſpoſition to jea- 
louſy. In a word, ſuch a one as is born 
of love itſelf, and not the offspring of a 
natural perverſeneſs, that is frequently 
ſtiled humour. 


When tis love that renders a woman 
unreaſonable z when *tis that alone which 
urges her impatience, what man can be 
fo void of delicacy or ſentiment, to com- 
plain? Do ſuch extravagances not prove 


2 In Engliſh, this point is very well diſtinguiſh- 


ed, by ſtiling this latter character humour/ome. - 
the 
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the violence of the paſſion, For my 
part, I ſhall. never be perſuaded that 
whoever can contain themſelves within 
very reaſonable bounds, were ever much 
in love. Can we be ally. ſo without 
ſuffering ourſelves to be hurried away 
by the tranſports of an heart- felt affec- 
tion? without being ſenfible of all thoſe 
agitations which it neceſſarily creates? 
No ſurely.— And who can perceive all 
theſe emotions in the beloved object, 
without a flattering pleaſure? While 
they are rendered uneaſy by her ſuſpi- 
cions and reſentments, they feel with u 
ſecret delight, that they are beloved — 
that they are loved with. paſſion. And 
ſuch capricious behaviour is ſo much 


further a convincing proof, as it is in- 
voluntary. 


This my dots Marquis, is. the ſecret 
charm that pays the lovers pains and 
dries his tears. But, if you could ima- 
gine I ſhould tell you that an ill- tem- 
ee abſuld virage could ſopply tlie 


p.ealures 
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pleaſures of love, I beg you would un- 
deceive FOR forthwith. | 


I faid indeed, and ſhall ever perſiſt in 
my opinion, that there muſt be a little 
peculiarity of temper, ſome caprice, and 
a ſenſible emotion in a commerce of ga- 
lantry, to prevent it from growing lan- 
guid, and to make it laſt, | But it is 
very certain, that theſe ſeaſonings will 
will not naturally anſwer the end, except 
where they n from love alone. cn 


If a particutarity. of Duniony ariſes lei 
from untoward nature, from a difficult, 
uneaſy or froward diſpoſition, I thould 
be in haſte to pronounce it that ſuch a 
perverſe temper muſt ſoon render a wo- 
man hateful; and occaſion the moſt diſ- 
guſting quarrels. Such an union muſt 
become a real chain, from which one 
ſhould endeavour to extricate themſelves 
as quick as poſſible, 

Adieu. 
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LETTER VI. 


OU think then, Sir, that you have Y 
urged one” invincible argument 


againſt me, by ſaying that it is not in 
our power to beſtow: our affeftions 


where we pleaſe ; and that conſequently, 
you are not at liberty to chuſe the object 
of your attachment. What a ſtrange 


moral is here! Prithee leave this common 


place maxim to thoſe women who are 
reduced to plead it as an apology for 


their own weakneſs. They muſt have 


ſomething foreign to lay the blame upon, 


in order to eſcape the cenſure themſelves. 


Somewhat like the voluptuary that 
Montaigne mentions, who when pinch» 
ed by the gout, uſed to cry out, that 
curſed ham ! It was a ſtroke- of ſympa- 
thy, ſay they, too powerful to refiſt— 
Can we over-rule the impulſes of our 
hearts? There is a deſtiny ! &c. 


All. 
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All objections to be ſure, muſt be 


filenced, when ſuch very notable argu- 
ments as they have been offered; and 
theſe opinions have actually gained ſo 
much credit in the world, that one muſt 
enter the liſts againſt a multitude, who 
would attempt to refute them. But 
ſuch maxims are ſo generally received, 
only becauſe it is the intereſt of many to 
have them eee believed. 


1 are not aware, that ſuch ex- 

cuſes, inſtead of juſtifying their weak- 
neſs, are a profeſſed acknowledgment 
that they were rather inclined to indulge 
themſelves in it. For my part, I take 
the liberty of diſſenting from the com- 
mon opinion in this particular; It is 
ſufficient to affirm that it is not impoſ- 
ſible at leaſt, to conquer our inclina- 
tions, in order to condemn thoſe which 
are diſhonourable or abſurd, 


Pray have we not known many women 
overs 
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over-rule the-impulſe of their hearts; after 
they have diſcovered: that the object of 
their regards has been deemed unwor- 
thy of them? How many others have 
ſtifled the moſt tender paſſion, and ſacri- 
faced it to the conveniences of a ſettle- 
ment? Flight, time and abſence, are 
remedies, to which the ſtrongeſt im- 
Fulſes muſt at length, ſubmit. They 
grow. weaker by degrees, till at laſt, the 
fond impreſſion wears inſenſibly away. 
I acknowledge, that to acquit ones- 
ſelf wich ſucceſs in ſuch a difficulty, re- 
quires the full exertion of our prudence 
and philoſophy. I imagine, however, 
that the improbability we are too apt 
to apprehend in ſuch a conflict, may 
often deprive us even of the courage to 
attempt it: ſo that though I affirm there 
is no inclination unſurmountable in ſpe- 
culation, I muſt admit there are few 
that are really conquered in practice. 
But then, this is owing intirely, to our 
- not 
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not adventuring to enter the lifts with 
our paſſions and foibles * 5” * . 


However, to wave = further dif-- 
pute upon this ſubject, and as our argu- 
ment at preſent, is meerly on the topic 
of galantry, it would be impertinent to 
put you upon the ſtruggle with any 
particular inclination you may conceive 
for a woman more or leſs amiable : but 
then, as you have-not yet entered into' 
any engagement, I only mean to point 
out to, you the character that is moſt 
likely to anſwer the purpoſe of ſuch an 
adventure. 4525 


It were N n, to be wihed that 


3 Here is is an admirable jedure againſt the pleaded 
frailty of our natures z, which proceeding from the 
mouth of a libertine, may probably have better 
effect than the ſtrongeſt writings of more fevere 
moraliſts. There are, interſperſed through theſe 
letters, ſeveral refleions of the ſame kind; which 
may ſerve to ſtrengthen the apology I have before 


made, for offering a translation of this work to 
the 1 888 | 77 


ſome 
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ſome juſter ſentiments, or more real me- 
rit, had a greater ſway over your hearts 
and minds: that they were capable of 

filling up the uad for the preſent, and 
alſo. of fixing your conſtancy for life. 
But, experience has evinced that ſuch 
a hope is vain, I do not reaſon then, 
upon what ye ought to be, but what in 
fad truth, ye are. My deſign is only 
to give ye the knowledge of your 
hearts, as they are in reality, conſti- 
tuted ; not ſuch as I could with indeed, 

they were. 


Iam be the firſt to lament the. 
depravity of your taſtes, however indul- 
gent I may be to the- irregularity of your 
appetites : but not being able to reform 
the follies of your hearts, 1 would in- 
ſtru& you to make the beſt of their 
weakneſſes. Finding it impoſſible to 
make you wiſe, I can only attempt to 
render you happy. 


Ki is an old ſaying, that to deſtray the. 
paſſions 
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Paſſions would be to annibilate us: all we 
can do, is to regulate them. They are 
in our hands, what poiſons are in phar- 
macy z which under the management of 


a ſkilful chymiſt, may be wrought up 
into ſalutary medicines. : 


Adieu, 
LET+IE R VII. 


ND who doubts Marquis, but it 

is real merit that renders ye agree- 
able to women ? All I deſire to know 
is, what idea you have affixed to that 
expreſſion ? Do you, by real merit, 
"intend a Tolid underſtanding, nice diſ- 
cernment, great erudition, prudence, 
diſcretion—in ſhort, an Heap of extra- 
ordinary qualities that more frequently 
incumber, than render ye happy or ſuc- 
ceſsful? If theſe be your ſentiments 


about merit, we certainly can never un- 
derſtand each other. 


Reſerve ſuch cardinal virtues for your 
commerce 


* 
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commerce among men. They have 
agreed upon the barter of ſuch commo- 
dities. But, in galantry, exchange theſe 
rare and ſuperior. excellencies for more 
common and familiar qualifications.— | 
Theſe are the only, /pecie,, that have cre- 
dit in ſuch a traffic. And be their in- 
trinſic value never ſo low, they ceaſe to 
be counters, when they have obtained a 
currency: for, true merit conſiſts leſs 
perhaps, in real perfection, than in what 
the world have agreed to receive as 
ſuch. 


* \ + d 4 + we 


* 


It is ” much 1 more convenient to be 
walter of qualities agreeable to thoſe 
we wiſh to pleaſe, chan to poſſeſs others 
that even, thoſe very perſons ee 
may acknowledge more eſtimable. 
a word, we muſt copy the manners, wi 
imitate the foibles of thoſe we aſſociate 
with, if we would live with eaſe or ſa- 


tisfaction among them. 
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What is the Proper deſtination of 
women * 7 
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women? what is che role you allow them 
in your drama? is it not to ſooth, to 
pleaſe, to charm ? The advantages of 
perſon, the graces of mien, a livelineſs 
in converſation,” with a politeneſs of 
manners, are the ſureſt qualifications for 
compaſſing theſe ends: women poſſeſs 
theſe accompliſhments in the ſupreme 
degree; and 'tis it theſe they would 
have you likewiſe el. Call them 
triflers, if ye dag. They perform. the K 
higheſt part who are formed and deſtin- 
ed to render * es - „ 


Is it not truly, to the charms of our 
converſe, and complacency of our man- 
ners, that you are indebted for your ſin- 
cereſt pleaſures, for all the ſocial virtues; 

in a word, your intire well-being? An- 
ſwer me ingenuouſly; learning, ambi- 
tion, riches, valour, even friendſhip it- 
ſelf, of which, and with reaſon, you ſo 
much boaſt; are any, or all of theſe 
together, capable of rendeting you per- 
fectly happy? Or at leaſt, the pleaſures 


you 
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you receive from them, are they lively 
enough even to make you tolerably ſo? 
Doubtleſs, no.—All theſe together join- 
ed, would not be able to rid you of that 
ſtupid ſameneſs of life which is ſo apt 
to oppreſs you; and ye muſt have in 
truth, remained the moſt pitiable crea- 
tures alive! ; 


But tis the peculiar province of wo- 
men to diſſipate this mortal Janguor by 
the lively ſeaſonings of their converſe, 
and the charms they are capable of dif- 

fuſing o'er galantry. - A fond folly, a 
flattering hope, or an ardent wiſh, are 
'the only things that can awaken your 
attention, and give you a true ſenſe of 
happineſs. For ſurely Marquis, there 
is a vaſt difference between meerly po/- 


Mug our good fortune, and reliſhing the 
-Pleafures of that enjoyment. 


The Tt necelliries of life can only 
make a man eaſy ; tis ſuperfluity that 
renders him rich; or makes him ſen- 

ſible 
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ſible he is ſo. Tis not ſuperior quay 
ties alone, that make us amiable : tis 
perhaps a fault to be maſter of none 
but what are of real value. To be 
well received in the world, one muſt be 
agreeable, entertaining, ſerviceable to 
the pleaſures of others. I promiſe you 
that there is no ſucceeding in general, 


but particularly with women, except by 
theſe means. 


Pray tell me, what buſineſs have we 
with your over- grown knowledge, the 


depth of your judgment, or the extent of 


your learning? If you poſſeſs only ſuch 
advantages, if ſome ſlighter and more 
familiar talents do not ſoften and poliſh 
their uncouthnefs.—I have ta'en the 
poll - So far from pleaſing, you will ap- 
pear a moſt formidable cenſor to them; 
and the reſtraint you will lay them un- 
der, muſt baniſh from their converſe all 
that freedom, gayety, and eaſe, in which 
they would naturally indulge them- 
ſelves before perſons of leſs account : 
A nay, 


5 
4 
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nay, the very def pair of ſucceeding, 
would hinder them even from attempt- 
ing to render themſelves agreeable to 
men of a certain coldneſs in their man 
ners, who are apt to examine every 
thing with the calmneſs of philoſophy, 
and will not permit themſelves a careleſs 
freedom in converſation The eaſe and 
chearful ſweets of ſocial intercourſe, is 
only to be enjoyed among thoſe who are 
as heedleſs and unguarded as ourſelves, 
affording us the ſame reciprocal advan- 
tages over them. 
4 

In fine, too much circumſpection has 
che like effect upon our minds, that a 
cold air has upon our bodies. Reſerve 
ſhuts up the door of their hearts with 
whom we converſe, and makes them cau- 
tious how they unfold them. You muſl 
then beware, Marquis, of ſtriking a 
damp upon galantry, by affecting to ex- 


hibit yourſeif only in your moſt impor- 
tant light. You may have read that 


people more often pleaſe by agreeable 
failings, 
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failings, than by the moſt eſſential qua- 
lities. Great merits are like large pieces 
of gold, which we make leſs uſe of than 
of ſmaller coin 4, 


This thought makes me recollect cer- 
tain nations, who inſtead of ſterling me- 
tals, carry on their traffic intirely with 
ſhells, Now, prithee, don't you think. 


theſe people are as rich as we, with all 


the bullion of the new world? One might 
at firſt, be apt to miſtake their riches for 
poverty, till we reflect that gold and 
ſilver receive their value from our opi- 
nion only; and that our coin, among 


thoſe people, would but ſerve for coun- 
ters. 


The qualities that you deem eſſential, 


are to be rated after the ſame manner, 


4 Swift has the ſame expreſſion with regard to 
learned men: Though they have quadruples 
* in their purſes, they are frequently at a loſs for 
ready change.“ 

Thoughts on Various Subjedds. 
K 2 in 
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in galantry: we have occaſion: there, 
only for ſhells ; and what ſignifies the 
medium of traffic, while the commerce 
is carried on? ERIE OO] 


My concluſion then, is fairly this. If 
it be true, which you cannot doubt, that 
your chief happineſs mult ariſe from the 
ſociety of women, be aſſured that you 
can never render yourſelf agreeable to 
them, but by ſuch qualities as are ana- 
logous to their own. = 


I return again. You men affect to 
value yourſelves upon your ſciences, 
learning, Judgment, &c. &c.— But tell 
me ingenuouſly, how irkſome would 
your lives become, if ye were condemn- 
ed to be always rational, learned, ſolid, 
and to ſpend your time intirely among 
philoſophers ? I know ye perfectly well; 
ye would grow very ſoon tired of admi- 
ring one another, and formed of ſuch 
ſtuff as ye are, ye would more readily 
reſign your eee. than your plea- 
ſures, 
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Therefore, prithee don't deceive your- 
ſelf by endeavouring to paſs for a perſon 
of importance, in the ſenſe you miſtake 
it. True merit is that only, which is 
ſo eſteemed by thoſe we would deſire 
to pleaſe. Galantry has its peculiar laws, 
Marquis. Agreeable fellows are. the 
only ſages of that province. 


| ; k Adieu. 
e NCC: 


Perceive Marquis, that you have 
not very far to travel. Your hour 
is arrived at laſt. The account you 
give of yourſelf, ſufficiently proves you 
to be at length, in love; and the young 
widow you mention, is indeed, very 


capable of inſpiring that paſſion. The 


Chevalier de - - -.- - has given me a 
very advantageous deſcription of her. 
But the moment you begin to be ſen- 
ſible of the leaſt inquietude, you re- 
proach me for the advice I have given a 


you! The uneaſineſs that ariles in our 
. breaſts, 
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breaſts, with the other evils occaſioned 
by love, appear you ſay, more to be 
dreaded, than all its Pleaſures are to 
be deſired. N 


There are, tis true, a ſober kind of 
people, who think the pains, at leaſt + 
equal to the joys. But not to enter 
info a tedious diſquiſition on this ſub- 
ject, let me offer you my own opinion 
about the matter. Love then, is a 
paſſion, or emotion of the foul, nei- 
ther good or evil in its own nature : 
it reſts intirely upon the experience 
of its votaries, who according as they 
have been differently affected, reſolve 
it, ſome into an evil, and others into 
a good. 


All that I need fay in its favour, is 
that it is attended with one circumſtance, 
which all the inconveniences imputed to 
it, cannot be able to counterpoize. It 
relievesus from ſupineneſs, it quickens us, 


and is ſo far, of immediate advantage, 
1 be- 
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I believe I told you before, that our 
hearts are formed for emotion; and what- 
ever, rouſes or actuates them, may be 
ſaid to anſwer the deſign of nature. Oh! 
what is life without the relief of love ? 
A tedious malady ! *Tis not exiſtence — 
n only 


Love is to our minds, what winds 
are to the ſea. They often raiſe ſtorms 
there indeed, and ſometimes occaſion 
ſhipwrecks : but then, tis they which 
render it navigable : and the very agi- 
tation they produce, is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve its virtues *; and if they render 
the voyage dangerous, tis the pilot's 
buſineſs to provide againſt the hazard. 


I return to my ſubject, and though 


5 Philoſophers ſay, that if it was not for the 
fluctuation of the ocean, its ſalts would ſub- 
ſide, thereby rendering the waters unfit for that 
peculiar ſpecies of animals which are framed to in - 
habit them; and would ſtagnate, at length, te pu- 
trefaction. 
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your delicacy may be offended at my 
frankneſs, I ſhall add, that beſides the 
neceſſity we labour under, of ſomething 
to keep us awake, we have within us, a 
certain phy ſical and neceſſary cauſe of 
love. Perhaps it may not be proper for 
a woman to ſpeak this language to you. 
You know I do not ſpeak fo plainly in 
general; but, we are not holding a po- 
lite converſation—we are only philoſo- 
phiſing. If my propoſitions appear 
ſometimes too abſtcuſe for a woman, re- 
member what I told you in one of my 
former letters. As ſoon as I was ca- 
pable of reaſon, I took upon myſelf 
to examine which of the ſexes had the 
advantage; and hnding the diſtribu- 
tion 


Letter II. paragraph . 

7 Had the advantage. The French expretil 
is, Etoit le mieux partage, which the former tra- 
ducer of theſe letters, mentioned in my preface, 
without the leaſt authority from ſenſe or dictionary, 
renders thus, vas the moſt numerous. But, the 
whole paſſage is in the ſame ftile, and may amuſe 
the reader. Des que j'ai fait uſage de ma raiſon, - 

5 5 — 
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tion to lie moſtly in your favour, I im- 
mediately commenced man. 


Under this character then, I need not 
inquire whether it is right or wrong to 
admit the paſſion of love : we might as 
well enter into a diſquiſition about thirſt; 
and caution all the world againſt drtnk- 
ing, becauſe ſome people are apt to get 
drunk. Since chen. it is not a matter 


je me ſuis mis en tète d' examiner lequel des deux 
ſexes Etoit le mieux partage : j'ai vd que les 
hommes ne s' toient point du tout maltraites dans 
la diſtribution des roles, & je me ſuis faite homme. 
* Since the time I began to make uſe of my rea- 
* ſon, I have taken it into my head to examine 
* which of the two ſexes was the moſt numerous. 

I have obſerved that yours had no reaſon to 

complain of being ill uſed in the diſtribution of 
* the regiſter, and therefore [ have thought it no 
« injuſtice to commence a man.” 

* Avih heartily there was an attorney MP 
appointed in the republic of letters, to proſecute 
ſuch natorious offenders againſt the ſtate. To 
render them for ever incapable of holding any 
employ in literature; either as author, tranſla:or, 
or even compiler, tranſcriber, printer or prompter. 
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within your o-n election whether 1 you 
ſhall have an appetite conformable to "tle 
mechanical conſtruction of your na- 
tures, or no; away with romant c no- 
tions, and never perplex yourſelt with 
computations upon the more or leſs ad- 
vantages of loving. Make uſe of this 
paſſion in the manner I have recommend- 
ed to you, —Let it be your amuſement — 
but never your occupation. 


I expect here that you will overwhelm 
me again, with your high-flown princt- 
ples, and tell me that it is not in our 
power to arreſt the current of our affec- 
tions at whatever point we may chuſe to 
limit them. But obſerve, that I conſi- 
der thoſe who talk after this manner, in 
the ſame light I do perſons who think 
themſelves obliged in honour to expreſs” 
an hearty affliction on account of ſome 
loſs which other people perhaps, look 
upon to be very conſiderable. They 
| know, at the ſame time, that they ouglit 
rath er to take conſolation; but find a 
| 1 ſort 


* 
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fort of ſatisfaction in their grief. They 
love to feel that their hearts are capable 
of carrying a ſentiment to exceſs, and 
this reflection ſoftens them ſtill more. 
They nouriſh, they idolize their afflic- 
tion, and render it incenſe from habit. 
Juſt ſo your ſublime lovers, wih 
ſentiments overſtrained by prudery or 
romance, make it a point of honour - 
with themſelves, to ſpiritualize their 
paſſion, From the reinforcements of 
delicacy they adopt a kind of galant ſu- 
perſtition, to which they are more ſtreng- 
ly devoted, as it is a religion of their 
own making. In fine, they become at 
length, aſhamed of deſcending to com- 
mon ſenſe, and appearing rational crea- 
tures, 


Prithee Marquis, do not ſuffer your- 
ſelf to be hurried into ſuch ridiculous 
lengths as theſe. Such elevated notions 
are looked upon by the preſent age, as 
either fooliſh or affected. Formerly, 

f they 
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they took it into their heads that love 
was to be a ſerious, a ſublime paſſion, 
and eſteemed only in proportion to its 
dignity-—Give dignity to a child, and 
what will become of its graces? What 
a ridiculous and inconſiſtent character 
would you make of it! . 

I have really, vaſt compaſſion for our 
poor unfortunate anceſtors. What was 
with them a languiſhing diſtemper, a 
melancholic madneſs, is among us, but 
a gay folly, or a pleaſant dream. Be- 
witching as they were to prefer the hor- 
ror of rocks and deſarts to all the beau- 
ties of a flowered parterre | What abſurd 
prejudices has the habit of reflection 
thrown to the ground ! 


To prove that ſuch ſublime concep- 
tions are but the chimeras of prepoſſeſſi- 
on or pride, it need only be obſerved, 
that we no longer perceive any taſte 
now amongſt us, for that ſort of myſtic 
Zalantry, nor ever hear 1 in the preſent 
times, 


\ 
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times, of ſuch gigantic paſſions, Ap- 
| ply but ridicule to the beſt eſtabliſhed 
opinions, even to thoſe we think the 
moſt natural, and you wi'l find that 
both one and the other ſhall often vaniſh 
away, and leave us aſtoniſhed that ſome 
-ideas we had idolized in our minds, 
ſhould be found in truth, but empty 
notions, which took their turns of 

change, like idle faſhions *, © 


Therefore good Marquis, do not 
alarm yourſelf with prophetic conjec- 
tures upon the event of your attachment 
to the charming Counteſs, and you will 


8 Shaftſbury has propoſed ridicule, as a teſt of 
truth. Perhaps he had taken the hint from this 
paſſage, as theſe letters were publiſhed. in his time: 
but, he has carried the ſentiment too far. Every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical cer- 
tainty, may be made a ſubject of cavil; and yet 
there are zruths, which cannot be demonſtrated, | 
Moral philofophy all men are agreed in, yet Arif- 
tophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, rendered 
Socrates the jeſt of Athens, Is every thing ridi- 
culous, that a buffoon laughs at ? 


perceive 


* 
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perceive in the end, that love in reality, 
ſuch as can render us happy, inſtead of 
being conſidered as a very ſolemn affair, 
ſhould be treated as no ferious matter at 
all; and particularly, ought ever to be 
conducted with gayety. Nothing will 
prove the truth of this maxim, better 
than the event of your adventure; for! 
fancy that the Counteſs is a woman by 
no means ſuſceptible of grave impreſſi- 
ons, and your ſublime ſentiments will 


give her the vapours, remember I tell 
you. 


My diſorder continues ſtill. I had 
-a great mind to tell you that I ſhall not 

go abroad all day: but would not this 
þ a kind of aſſignation ? However, if 
you will come and give me your opi- 
nion of Racine's Bajazet, I ſhall be very 
well pleaſed with your company. They 

fay that La Chammelay 9 has excelled 
herſelf, in that memo mance. 


9 A famous aAreſs 
. I have 
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1 have read my letter over, Marquis, 

and it puts me out of humour with you. 
I find gravity is infectious; and you 
may judge how much your miſtreſs muſt 
have been affected with it, when you 
have communicated it to me, even while 
I was endeavouring to cure you of the 
diſtemper. There is ſomething ſingular 
in this, that to prove love ought to be 
treated with chearfulneſs, I ſhould be 

obliged to aſſume a ſerious air. 
Adieu. 


L EKT TEK MX; 


OU have then taken what I ſaid in 
my laſt letter, moſt heinouſly ill? 
I have prophaned the divinity of love, 
and moſt impiouſly degraded that dig- 
nity, by reducing his empire to a vulgar 
appetite. As for you Marquis, you have 
more elevated notions of this paſſion : 
what paſſes in your own breaſt is a proof 
of it. You have no ſort of ſenſation be- 
| yond that pure and delicate affection 

| which 
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which occupies your whole ſoul. To be. 
bold the Counteſs, to, hold tender, converſe 
with her, to liſten to the ſoft melody of 

ber voice, to render her little afſiduities — 

"Theſe, the only ſcope : and extent of your 
wiſhes; and theſe alone, ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute your ſupreme felicity. Far be it 


from you thoſe vulgar ſentiments I fo 


unworthily ſubſtitute in the place of your 
ſublime metaphyſics : thoughts only be- 

coming of terreſtrial minds, attached 

ſimply to the groſs pleaſures of ſenſe ! 


What an error muſt I be in! Could I 


imagine the Counteſs was a woman to be 
won, by motives ſo unworthy of her ? 


And to give the leaſt hint of ſuch mean 


ſentiments in yourſelf, would it not be 


to expoſe you to her ſcorn, her hatred, 
= DA | 


My philoſophy then, has given you 


to apprehend all theſe ſad misfortunes— 


My poor Marquis! How have you de- 
ceived yourſelf by your ignorance of 
the genuine cauſe of your ſentiments !. 


Will 
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Will you lend me your whole attention? 
I would reſcue you from an error: but 


with that ſolemn air which is anſwerable 


to the great importance of the ſubject 
Jam entering upon. I mount the tri: 
pod! I feel the preſence of the deity ! 
I am inſpired ! I rub my forehead, like 
one who meditates deep myſteries, and 
am juſt going to pronounce. oracles ! 
Let us reaſon in torm. 
' Mankind, from I know not what ca- 
price, haveaffixeda certain ſhame to that 
reciprocal inclination which nature has 
given to the ſexes. They were ſenſible, 
however, that they could not abſolutely 
ſtifle its voice, What's to be done in 
ſo difficult a caſe ? Why truly, they en- 
deayoured to ſubſtitute the outward ſhew 
of an affection purely ſpiritual, to the 
humbling neceſſity of appearing honeſt- 
ly to ſatisfy an appetite. Inſenſibly they 
became accuſtomed, to occupy them- 
ſelves in a thouſand little ſublime nothings. 
— But did not ſtop here For at length, 
_— 
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they began really to believe that all this 
 x«ceeſſaty trifling, effects of an overheat- 
ed imagination, conſtituted the intire 
eſſence of this paſſion. Behold now, 


„ love elevated among heroics ! At leaſt, 


they have lent it the appearance of one : 
but, let us break through the —— 
and take an example. 


Two lovers at the commeneement of 
their amour, imagine themſelves inſpir- - 
ed with the moſt delicate ſentiments :, 
they exhauſt all the refinements, the 
exaggerations and enthuſiaſm of the 
higheſt ſeraphics; and are for a time, 
enamoured with the idea of their own 
excellence. But, let us attend them thro?® 
the whole courſe of their connection, 
and we ſhall ſoon perceive that nature 
will call in for its ſhare. In a ſhort time 
their vanity, fatisfied with the ſhew of 
theſe alembic notions, leaves the heart at 
liberty to feel aud explain its real ſenti- 
ments; and notwithſtanding their re- 
fined contempt for the vulgar W 
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of ſenſe, a time will come when this pair 
of platonics may be much ſurprized to - 
find themſelves, after a tedious circuit, 
at the ſame point with the moſt ordina- 
nary peaſant, who would honeſtly have 
begun juſt where they left off. | 


Retrieve yourſelf then, from your er- 
ror: abandon your chimera : keep your 
refined ſentiments intirely for friendſhip. 
Set no higher value upon love, than 
what it deferves, The more dignity 
you allow it, the more dangerous it be- 
comes; and the more ſublime your ideas 
of it riſe, rhe farther they are from 
being juſt. 


Take a perſon's word for it, who is 
perfectly acquainted with the human 
heart. If a man thinks, ſays he, that 
6 he loves his miſtreſs for her ſake only, 
& he is extremely miſtaken *.” 


ann 
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LETTER . 


8 


HE diſcourſe they, that the Cs 
teſs held with you, upon the deli- 
cacy which ſhe required in a lover, has 
ſtartled you. You imagine ſhe will al- 


ways be as fevere as ſhe appears to you 
at preſent. - All I have ſaid is not ſuffi- 


cient to keep up your ſpirits. You 
think you do mefavour in barely doubt- 


ing of my maxims. If you dare ſpeak 
out, you would condemn them intirely. 


I believe you in earneſt, when you 


ſpeak after this manner. It is not your 


fault if you do not ſee clearly into the 
buſineſs you are about: but in propor- 
tion as you advance, the cloud will dif- 
ſipate, and you will perceive with ſur- 
prize the truths I had before pronounc- 
ed to you, 


While your paſſion remains tempe- 
rate, at leaſt, before it has attained to 
that 
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11 degree of confidence, to which its 


progreſs will conduct you, every thing 


appears ſerious: the hope of the leaſt 
favour is a crime: one does not permit 
themſelves the moſt innocent freedoms 
without trembling. At firſt one ſollicits 
nothing, or ſo ſmall a matter, that a 


woman thinks in juſtice, ſhe ſhould ac- 
cord it to you, in conſideration of your 
extreme modeſty : to obtain this trifle, 
one promiſes never to require more; 
yet, inthe inſtant of making ſuch pro- 
teſtations, they are inſenſibiy gaining 
ground, and becoming more familiar : 
ſhe permits this idle dalliance, as of ſo 

little conſequence, that ſhe would ſuffer 


it in almoſt any man of her intimate 
nne 


But at length, what ſeemed to be of 
ſmall import to day, upon compariſon 
with what paſſed yeſterday, would ap- 
pear very conſiderable, when compared 
to the liberties that were at firſt permit- 
ted. A woman rendered confident, by 


your 


* 
88 
* 22. 


your diſcretion, cannot eaſily perceive 

the inſenſible gradation of her own 
weakneſs. She is ſo ſelf-ſufficient, and 
the ſlight favours ſollicited for the pre- 
ſent, appear ſo eaſy to be refuſed, that 
ſhe too haſtily concludes the ſame. 
ſtrength will remain when any thing of 
more conſequence ſhall be attempted. 
I have not yet ſufficiently expreſſed my- 
ſelf —ſhe. even flatters herſelf that her 
reſiſtance will increaſe in proportion to 
the importance of the favours required, 


Women have often ſuch a reliance on 
their virtue, that they ſometimes pro- 
voke danger, by daring it: they eſſay 
their ſtrength, and have a curioſity to 
try how far a few ſlight freedoms are 
able to carry them. How imprudent, 
to accuſtom their minds to ſuch ideas as 
are capable of undoing them in the end! 
What way do they often make, before 
they diſcover they have ſtirred out of the 
ſpot? And if upon reflection, they are 
themſelves ſurprized at having yielded 
; „„ 6 0 


+ 
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ſo far, the lover is ſometimes, no lels 
ſo, at having obtained ſo much. 


I may carry this matter further; for 

I am convinced from many inſtances, 
that a woman may ſometimes be over-- 
come, even without love or looſe deſire. 
I knew a lady once, who though per- 
fectly amiable, had never ſhewn the 
leaſt turn or diſpoſition toward galantry. 
Fifteen years marriage had not in the 
leaſt, abated her fondneſs for her huſ- 
band, and this mutual affection was be- 


come a proverb among their acquain- 
tance, | 
One evening at their country-houſe, 
ſome friends ſtaid ſo late, that they were 
obliged to lye there. In the morning 
her maids were employed in attendance 
on the ſeveral ladies in their bed-cham- 
bers, and ſhe was left alone in her dreſ- - 
ſing-room. A gentleman who was in- 
timate in the family, and whom ſhe had 
always looked upon as a perſon of no 
; manner 
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manner of conſequence, happened to 
call in to the room, to Pay. her the com- 
pliments of the morning. 


He aſſiſted bor in little offices at the 
toilette: the deſhabille in which he 
found her, naturally afforded him an 
occaſion of paying ſome galant compli- 
ments upon her charms remaining ſtill 
unimpaired; which ſhe paſſed off with 
a ſmile, as meer words of courteſy. 
From one gay ſubject to another; from 
beauty to love, to galantry: they toyed, 
they romped, they ſtruggled: ſome light 
attempt, at firſt neither premeditated on 
one ſide, nor apprehended on the other, 
became at laſt, a deciſive event. She 
was taken by ſurprixe, before ſhe found 
herſelf be/ieged. 


What muſt have been the aſtoniſh- 
meat of each, upon ſuch an unforeſeen 
adventure | they have neither of them 
-  fince, been able to account for it how 
they could have been both hurried fo 
far 
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far on the inſtant; without having had 
the leaſt thought, inclination, or deſign 
toward an amour the very moment, or 
indeed yay moment of their lives be⸗ 
Pie! ie eee e | 


i. + 
* 


Aire we may cry out, Vain mor- 
< tals, who put ſuch confidence i in yout 
virtue, Whatever reſolution” ye may 
« boaſt, know that there are ane mi- 
« nutes, when the moſt chaſte may become 
<« moſt frail! The reaſon of which ex- 
« traordinary criſis is, that nature never 
< ſleeps, and always labours to carry. its 
< point. Appetite 1 1s part of our ſub- 
« ſtance 2: virtue is only a piece of in- 
« Jaid-work ; which requires an equal 
* winnen to prevent. from _— 
"Yor" Me 15501 MONKEY m_— N 1 

The ail cou ack that the ngen. n- 
teſs held with you then, might be really 
ſincere — Though upon ſuch occaſions, 
women are apt to exaggerate a little—. 
but ſhe deceives herſelf, if ſhe i imagines: 
Vol. I, L ſhe 
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ſhe will be able to perſevere to the end, 
in ſuch, ſtrict and ;ſuperfine (eatiments, 
Be aſſured, that ſuch metaphyſicians differ 
not in the mean, from the reſt of their 
ſex. Their outward appearances, are | 
more plauſible, and their moral more 
auſtere ; but examine their actions, and 
ou'll ſind that their engagements always 
conclude after the ſame manner as theirs / 
who do not pretend to very ele vated af. 
fections. They ſet up a ſort of hereſy 
for themſelves, and as 1 ſaid, one day, 
to the Queen of Sweden, * theſe are 
your Fanſemiſes i m love.” 0 


| You ſought then, Marquis, to know 
how to rate whatever women, ſay to you 
upon the ſubject of galantry. All theſe 
fine ſyſtems which they make ſo pom- 
pous a diſplay of, are but airy phantoms 
they would amuſe thoſe with who are 
caſily impoſed upon. To a man of any 


The Janſeniſts are a reformed ſect in France, 
that ſets up for purer doQrines than the reſt of = 
Roman Catholics. . L 


my 
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underſtanding, | this heap of ſtudied 
phraſes is a mere parade, which he 
makes a jeſt of, and never hinders him 
from penetrating their real ſentiments. z 


The hard things they ſay of love; ; 
the reſiſtance they oppoſe to it; the little 
inclination they affect for its pleaſures; 
the cautious meaſures they ſeem to take 
againſt the paſſion; the apprehenſions 
they expreſs about it—All theſe, do 
they nor proceed from love alone? This 
is to render him homage after their 
manner: it is to be intirely occupied 
about him. He knows how to vary his 
form witk them: like pride, he riſes 
ſrom his own defeat, and appears to be. 
conquered, only to fix his empire more 
ſure. 


My ſtars! what a letter is here! But 
to excuſe the length of it, woukd be to 
make i longer. 

Adieu. 


L 4 
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W H E N the- reader has enimed 


; the above letter, he may almoſt 
imagine I had not ſeen it till it preſented 
itſelf in the order of this tranſlation, | 
For certainly, he will have good reaſon 
to ſay, that the inſerting it in my pre - 
face, might | have faved me the expence 
of any, farther apology for publiſhing 
this collection. J 12870 the beſt mora- 
liſt, or ſevereſt prude, point out the 
Fally of confidence, or the hazard of 
dallance, in a ſtronger manner than 
L'Enclos has done in this writing? 
This is the free eſt letter in the whole 
ſet; and yet, is there ſcarce, a para- 
graph in it that might not er a 
theſis for a boarding-ſchool lecture? 


LET. 


.< . 
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LETTER Xl. 1 | 
155 M pleaſed wich your | 1 Mar- 
1 quis: would you know Why! ? It af- 
fords me a ſpeaking proof of the truths 
I have been inſtructing you in, for ſome 
time paſt. I find vou have at length, 
relinquiſned your metaphyfics, and 
ſpeak of the charms of your Counteſs, 
with a certain warmth that betrays your 
fentiments to be not quite ſo refined as 
you would have me believe, nor as per- 
baps, you my imagined them your- 
Tell me honeſtly, if love was not an 
effect of our ſenſes, would you with ſo 
much pleafure contemplate that mien, 
thoſe eyes, thoſe teeth, thoſe lips, you, 
deſcribe in ſo inraptured a ſtrain? 
If the qualities of her mind and under- 
ſtanding only, had made the conqueſt 
of your heart, a woman of fifty years 
of. age, Py would have ſerved bet- 
1 ter 
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ter for this purpoſe, than the Counteſs... 
| You ſee ſuch a one every day; tis her 
mother. Prithee, why don't you fall in 
love with her? Why do you neglect an 
=. hundred women of her age, of her home- | 
= lineſs, and her merit, who make ad- 
bs. vances to you, and would play the ſame 
© formal part with you, that * perform 
| before the Counteſs? 
| Beſides, why do you deli with 8 
much earneſtneſs, to be diſtinguiſhed by 
her from any other man? Why ſo un» 
eaſy whenever ſhe ſhews the leaſt man- 
ner of civility to any man elſe ? Hep 
eſteem for others, would it diminiſh that 
which ſhe may have conceived for you d 
Are there jealoulies, are there rivalſhips 
in metaph yſics ? None, that « ever! heard: 
of. J have friends myſelf, and I am, 
not in the leaſt uneaſy, when they pay © 
their addreſſes t to ? any other woman. 


Friendſhip i is a Knien that has no 
dependence on the ſenſes: the ſoul alone, 
| receives 
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receives the impreſſion, and the mind 
loſes nothing of its value, by yielding 
itſelf to ſeveral, at the fame time. Make 
a compariſon, between this and love, 
and you will quickly perceive the diffe- 
ference between a lover and a friend. 
You will then acknowledge that I am 
not after all, ſo abſurd as you thought 
me at firſt, and that you cannot your- 
ſelf, boaſt a heart leſs vulgar than the 
_ generality of plain, honeſt ſort of people, 
whom you have been pleaſed to cen- 
ſure for their want of ene in this 


a 


I would not however, bring the charge 
againſt men only: I am frank, and am 
very certain, that if women would be 
ingenuous, they might likewiſe, confeſs 
that they are not themſelves, in any ſort 
more ſerapbic, in this particular. If they 
imagined nothing more in love than the 
pleaſures of intellect, and hoped: to pleaſe 
by ſenſe and character alone, why en- 
deavour, with ſuch aſſiduous pains, to 
ns Ss 4 charm. 
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charm by the beauty and ornament of 
their face and perſons? What have a 
fine complexion, an elegant form, agrace- 
ful fall in the ſnoulders, to do with the 
foul ? What a contradiction here, be- 
tween their real ſentiments, and thoſe 
they affect to make parade of! See tbem, 
and you will be convinced that their 
whole deſign is to be admired for their 
outward attractions; making very little 
account of any thing further. Hear 
them, and they would impoſe on your 
belief that; their form. and features are 
things which they hold in the ſlighteſt 
eſteem. 


| x 
2 4 3 A : 


But I am perhaps, too officious in en» 
deavouring to diſſipate your error in this 

matter. Might I not leave it to their 
own induſtry to clear up this point to 
you? They would very ſhortly, give 
you ſufficient reaſon for changing your 
preſent ſentiments, with regard to this 
truer, 4 
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1 am to paſs this evening with Ma- 
danke de Raymond, to hear the two 
Camus's and Ytier,' perform in concert 
together. Meſdames de la Sabliere, de 
Salins, and de Monſoreau, with Madame 
de Fienne, are to be there. Few you, 
1 fo agrecable a party A 


* 
1 


LETTER XE. 


7 %- 
K 


, 
* 
* 
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18 ings things moft tenen 5 
to heart, Marquis! Two whole 
nights without cloſing your eyes! This 
is love with a vengeance! One can have 
no longer the leaſt doubt upon that 
point. You have made your lips and 
eyes declare your paſſion in the moſt ex- 
plicit manner; and yet, ſhe has not con- 
deſcended to yield the leaſt attention to 
your unhappy ſtate ! Such injuſtice cries 
aloud for vengeance |! Is it poſſible, that 
after eight days intire, of ſighs and aſſi- 
duities, ſhe could be ſo hard- hearted as 
to refuſe you even a glimpſe of hope? 
ö * 5 *Tis 
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Tis really what one cannot have the leaſt. 
notion of. So long a reſiſtance will ne- 
ver paſs for an hiſtorical fact. The 
Counteſs is an heroine i in romance. But, 
if you begin to. loſe patience: already, 
conſider what you might have till to 
ſuffer, if you had-continued your former 
refined ſentiments Lou have gained: 
more ground already in thoſe ſame eight 
days you complain of, chan the late 
Celadon would have done, in as many 
months. 


But, to ſpeak ſeriouſly. to you; is there 
any manner of juſtice now, in your 
complaints? ? You ſtile the Counteſs un- 
grateful, inſenſible, ſcornful, &c. But 
prithee, tell me what right you have to 
charge her ſo ſeverely? Will you pay no 
fort of attention to what ! have ſo often 
repeated to you? Love is a very caprice, : 
involuntary in the perſon whoſe heart is 
affected by it. Now anſwer me, why ſhould 
you think one is obliged to any kind of 
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gratitude, for a blind ſentiment that has 
happened to ſeize you without your own 
choice, or their concurrence? There is 
ſamething ſingular in you men! you re- 
ſent it as an offence, if women do not 
immediately return the fond regards you 
condeſcend to beſtow upon them: your 
revolted pride accuſes them at once, of 
injuſtice, as if it was their fault that your 
heads were turned; and that they were 
under a. ſort of moral obligation, of be- 
ing ſeized, at a certain given time, with 
the ſame. diſorder that you yourſelves 
er to be afflicted with. 7 


Is the Conte I pray you, "anfrecably 
for it, it her brain does not feel itſelf af- 
fected, at the ſame inſtant that you be- 
gin to rave? Ceaſe then, either to accuſe 
her, or lament. yourſelf. - Endeavour to 
communicate your own malady to her. 
I know you very well: you are engag- 
ing enough—perhaps,. ſhe may too ſoon 
for her repoſe, conceiveſuch ſentiments to- 
wy you, * as you could wiſh, Finally, I 


think 
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think that ſhe has every quality neceſſary 
to make an intire conqueſt of your heart, 
and to inſpire you with ſuch a taſte, as 
0 be wem to render you _” 


ul do ne e her capable of a ſe- 
rious attachment. Lively, careleſs, pe- 
remptory and capricious, ſhe will pro- 
bably, afford you. a good deal of work 
on your hands. A woman of an at- 
tentive, fond diſpoſition, would ſuffer 
you to fall aſleep. You muſt be treated 
with military diſcipline, - to rouſe and 
preſerve you in a proper ſtate” of life. 
Let a miſtreſs once play the part of a 
lover, and ſhe will ſoon find herſelf ne- 
glected — perhaps worſe— The ſubject 
riſes to a tyrant—treats her with a kind of 
careleſsneſs or contempt, which leads 
finally, to inconſtancy and diſguſt. 


Lou have then, luckily met with every 
thing you wanted in the charming fair 
who cauſes your preſent moſt dolorous 
5 The poor Marquis! What 
; | a ſiege 


> © 
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a ſiege of troubles lye before him! How 
many'-Tquabbles*do I foreſee !! What 
piques, what reſolves to quit her? But re- 
member well, that all theſe difficulties 
| will become a real torrent, while you con- 
tinue to treat love like an hero of ro- | 
mance, and that they will be rather the 
ſeaſonings of your pleaſures, if you con- 
UN Lear: oh lie a TE creature. 


Should I not (hs from writing to 
you ? The moments that you loſe ir 
reading my letters, are they not ſo many 
petty larcenies in love? What an enter- 
tainment would it afford me to be a wit- 

neſs of your ſituation ! In reality, for 
an unconcerned ſpectator, can there be a 
more amuſing object in the b vpe 
the emotions of a man in love? 


"Py el. 


LETTER XIII.. 


OU ſeem to dial it, Marquis; that 
1 ſhould treat the ſituation you are 
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in after ſo ludicrous. a manner: yo u. Jo. 


would have me conſider your preſent gir- 
eumſtances as a very ſerious: buſineſs 5 
but I cannot aſſume ſo much gravity, 
all on the ſudden. Don't you obſerve 
that my way of dealing withyou is agree | 
able to the principles I had before laid 
down? I ſpeak lightly of a matter which: 
Teſteem a trifle, or a meer amuſement :: 
when we are upon a buſineſs of conſe- 
quence to your real happineſs, you ſhall. 
find me then, aſſume a character Proper” 
for the occaſion... 


I Qhave not in truth, the leaſt kind of 
pity for you, becauſe I do not perceive 
any thing in your caſe which need move 
compaſſion, With a proper philoſophy 

in this matter, what appears to you a- 
pain, would become a pleaſure. If you: 
would ſucceed, uſe my preſcriptions, 
and I warrant their effect. Let us pro- 

ceed naw, to the ſecond article of your 

letter. f = Ny" x 


You 
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You are the more ſurprized, you ſay,. 
at "the coldneſs and reſerve of the Coun-, 


teſs, as you do not believe them ſincere: 
If I underſtand you, this conjecture is- 


framed from the indiſcretion of her friends. 


The advantageous things you hear ſne 


has faid of you, even gave riſe to the firſt: 


ſentiments you conceived for her- This: 


ſtroke is-extremely like you men. The: 
leaſt favourable word that eſcapes a wo- 
man, immediately inclines them to be- 
lieve ſhe has ſome deſign or other, upon: 
them. They attribute this conqueſt at 
once, to their own merit: vanity turns. 


the highteſt food to nouriſhment, If 
one was to examine ye cloſely, they would: 


find that ye frequently love out of gra- 
titude: and women in their turn, are not 
much wiſer in this particular. So that ga- 
lantry i is a kind of commerce, where we: 
would, each of us. have the other party 
in advance to us; and love to think our- 
ſelves in each others debt: and you 
know that true ſpirit is always more rea- 
dy to pay, than beſtow. 


s# + 4% 
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However, are we not apt to impoſe | 
upon ourſelves ſometimes ? How often 
does it appear that perſons who i imagine 
they are but diſcharging an obligation, 
are in reality, making the firſt advances? 
If two lovers would ſincerely explain 
themſelves upon the riſe and progreſs of 


their paſſion, what curious kind of con- 
tefſions ſhould we have! Attend. 20 


Eliza to > Whom Valerio Wette to 
addreſs a meer compliment of courſe, 
returned it perhaps undeſignedly, with 
a look and manner as if it had wrought 
a greater effect upon her mind than ſuch 
common: place civilities uſually do. This 
was enough: Valerio quickly changes 
his note: his general complaiſance re- 
ſolves itſelf at once, into particular re- 
gards: their mutual warmth inſenſibly 
increaſes, the fire is lighted, it blazes. 

out, and behold a paſſion in form. 


Now, if any one ſhould tell Eliza that 
ſhe had commenced this amour, that ſne 
wht eu : "a 


A 
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had herſelf made the firſt advance, nothing 


could appear to her more unjuſt, and yet, 
Wagen is more true, at the fame une 


1 t T4 W 
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I conclude from hence, that in a pro- 
per ſenſe, love is leſs the effect of that 
invincible ſympathy ſooften pleaded, than 
of our own vanity: Obſerye the riſe of 
all ſuch attachments, and you'I find 
them proceed. from the mutual praiſes 
we beſtow upon each other. It has been 
ſaid, that folly is the ſource of love. 
But, give me leave to aſſure you it is flat- 


tery; and that there is no inſpiring the 
heart of a fine woman with this paſſion, 


till you have firſt paid Ts tribute to 
her vanity. ein LE 2TH 
T0 all which you may addy alan the 
ſtrong inclination we naturally have to 


love, is the reaſon alſo, of ſome illuſion 


in this caſe. As enthufiaſts by the ſole 


force of imagination, fancy they ſee in 


reality, thoſe objects toward which their 
ſuperſtition is attracted; in like manner, 


We 
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we perſuade our minds frequently, into 
a belief of thoſe ſentiments in others, 
which we would wiſn o pr them 

with e 
1 " nd a care . eee not to 
impoſe upon yourſelf by wrong concep- 
tions. The Counteſs might, have ſpoken 
favourably of you, ſolely. with the in- 
nocent deſign of rendering juſtice to your 
merit, without any farther. view; and 
you may perhaps, be returning her an 
act of injuſtice, hy ſuſpecting her of in- 
fincerity with e e to e ann, A 
N toward 700. 1 . : 
But Ker all, why f mould; you not per- 
mit her to diſſemble her inclinations in 
your favour, if you. bave really inſpired 
her with any? Have not women à pre- 
ſcriptive right for concealing their ſenti- 
ments from men? And does not the un- 
generous advantages they are too apt to- 
take of their fondneſs for them, ſuffici- 
Saar kt ſuch a conduct? Adieu, 
LETTER 
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LETTER xv. 


No; Marquis—the cndalic: of Mas 
dame de Sevigne * hag not given 
me any manner of offence. ; On the 


contrary, I am very well ſatisfied that ſhe 


ſhould ſee every letter I write to you. 
She was certainly of opinion before, that. 
if my correſpondence was upon the ſub- 
ject of galantry, it muſt have been in- 
tirely upon my account. But ſhe has 


perceive by this inſtance, that I am not 
fo high as ſhe imagined, and I believe 
her to be ingenuous enough to conceive 
for the future, a different idea of Ninon 
thay the red ive forms time ur 
Hoyever: that may be, her injuſtice 
ſhall have no ſort of influence upon my 
friendſhip for you. I am philoſopher: 
enough not to be uneaſy about the opi- 
nions of thoſe 'who. Nate * W to» 


judge: 


3 His mother. 
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Judge of, without knowing me. What- 
ever may happen [ſhall continue to write 
to you with my uſual frankneſs ; and am 
perſuaded that Madame de Sevigne, not- | 
withſtanding her extreme delicacy, will 
be upon the whole, more often of my 
opinions than ſhe will have ſincerity 
ende gh to acknowled Se. 
| WM come now, to what relates perſon- 
ally to yourſelf, Well, Marquis, after 
a world of - pains and affiduities, you 
think at laſt, that you have been able 
to ſoften this heart of adamant.—I am 
really tranſported at your fucceſs. But 
cannot help ſmiling to find you inter- 
pret the ſentiments of the Counteſs, 
after the manner you do. You partake 
with the reſt of your ſex, an error which 
it may be neceſſary to undeceive vou 
from, however flattering it "Ry be 1 in 
the contemplation. g 
Te conclude, one and all of ye, that 
your peculiar merits alone inſpire this 
_ paſſion 


- 
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paſſion. in our hearts, and that your ſu- 
perior qualities of mind and underſtand- 
ing are the ſole cauſes of the love we 
conceive for you. What a miſtake is 
here! But vanity is anſwerable for it all. 
Examine without prepoſſeſſion, if poſ⸗ 
ſible, what is the real motive that de- 
termines yourſelves in ſuch engagements, 
and you will be ſoon convinced that you 
deceive yourſelf, that we impoſe upon 
you alſo, that all things properly con- 
ſidered, you are the dupes of your own. 
ſelf-ſufficience, as well as of ours; and 
that the merits ot the beloved object are 
nothing more than the occaſion, or pre- 
tence of love, and not its efficient cauſe, 

In ſhort, that all We. ſublime theory, 
generally pleaded on the part of either, 
muſt ultimately be referred to the natu- 

ral inſfinct which I formerly propoſed 

as the Jus mover in this paſſion. | 


21 


I have told you indeed a barſh and 
mortifying truth, but it is not the leſs 
certain for its ſeverity. Women enter 


into 


into „ life with this Fe undeter= 
mined, and if they chuſe one man in 
preference to another, let them honeſtly 
confeſs that they yield leſs to a Know- 
ledge of his merit, than to a certain 
W and WIN impulſe. IM 


& Need thats be a longer probt of 
this matter, than thoſe indiſcreet paſſions 
we are ſometimes bewitched with, for 
perſons abſolutely unknown to us; or 
at leaſt for men whom we are not uff 
ciently acquainted with to be proper 
judges of their merits ; and where if 
we hit right, muſt be the ſole effect of 
hazard. We generally attach our af⸗ 
fections without zany ſort of precaution ; Z 
and it was a true parallel to-compare 
love to an appetite, which one. is fre- 
quently ſenſible of for one ſort of food 
rather than another, without being able 
to account for ſuch a e 


* 


It is very Pon in me to diſſipate the 


chimera' s of your vanity ; but the truth 
will 
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will out. You are flattered-with being 
loved, becauſe vou imagine it 18 
ſome conſiderable merit in the object be 
loved. But you compliment this p 
ſion too much, I aſſure vous: or rather 
you have too good an opinion of your- 
ſelves. Believe me, it is not for your 
ſakes that we are fond of you: to be 
ſincere. i in love we ſollicit only our own. 
pleaſure. Caprice, intereſt, vanity, con- 
ſtitution, or the getting rid of that 
wearineſs. which-oppreſles- us while the, 
heart remains void of attachment.— 
Some one or more, of theſe mean prin... 
ciples, are the ſource of. all thoſe SSP 
ed ſentiments we are be apt 0 deify. 


** truth, they are not your moſt be⸗ 
roic qualities which engage our affec- 
tions; if they happen to enter into ac- 
count among the reaſons that determine 
us in your favour, it is not the heart 
which receives the impreſſion, but our 
pride; and the greateſt part of thoſe 


en that render vou agreeable to us, 
properly 
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properly rated would render you deſpi- 
cable or ridiculous Perhaps, in another 
pace. ne e et, n Nen 
AC £1913 % 40 ERIE Nee 
- "Thos its. We are fond of an admi- 
ter who will entertain us with the idea 
of our own excellence, we need ſome 
ſubmiſſive ſubject to exerciſe domi- 
nion over, or to ſpeak more plainly, 
our minds may have conceived a turn 
for galantry. Chance preſents us with 
one lover inſtead of another: we accept 
rather than chuſe him. You fancy 


yourſelves the odject of difintereſted af- 
fections: you imagine that women love 
you for your fakes alone. Silly dupes! 
you are but the miniſter of their plea- 
ſures, « or ae ave of Ache caprices. * 


1 


But, to 5 Uetbem jute, they are chem 
ſelves, to the full as ignorant in this 
matter. The truths I here reveal, have 
no more enlightened their underſtand- 
ings, than they have yours. On the 
N bt with all ren ingenuouſtieſs 

9 they 
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they really imagine themſelves deter- 
mined and governed intirely, by thoſe. 

ſublime notions that both your vanity | 
and their own have equally inſpired ye 
with; and it would be therefore, the 
height of injuſtice to tax them with any 
manner of inſincerity, in this particular : 
for, without the leaſt conſciouſneſs of 
the matter, they firſt deceive themſelves, 
and then impoſe on you, | 


You ſee Marquis, that I here betray 
to you the ſecrets of the Bona Dea: judge 
of my friendſhip, when I endeavour to 

inſtruct you at the expence of my own 
ſex. The more you comprehend the 
nature of women, the fewer follies you 
will be led into on their accounts. 


Adieu. 
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N 18 


* 
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. 
0 


(RULY- Wang, 1 am Apen 


how you can ſuppott the ſevere 


manner in which I reaſon with you 


ſometimes, 1 ſeem to have no other 
view but to chace away agreeable ilu- 


ons, and ſubſtirite mortifying real. 
ties in their ſtead. 1 ſhould certainl7 


endeavour to break myſelf of my uſual 


way of philoſophizing upon every occa- 
ſion. J am as ſenſible as any one can be, 


that one pleaſes more by flattering de- 
cbits, than by the ſoundeſt logic. But 
my character forces 1 Its way in ſpight of 
me. Nay, I perccive, even at this in- 
Ttant, an auxiliary of philoſophy march-" 


ing up to augment my forces, and you 
muſt collect all yours, to withſtand 


the broad-fide of moral we are prepar- 


ing to ſalute you with. When this is 
over, I may promiſe you ſome relaxa- 
tion. I have laid your letter before me, 
and ſhall return you a full anſwer to it. 
5 | No 
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No ſir I will not abate one tittle of 

t. vou may diſpute with me as long 
_ agiybu please, upon this ſlight opinion, 
Gem tb have of- my onen lit 
my faut, I Pray you, if they ſopply me 
with mortifying truths to relate? Be- 
ſides Marquis, dom t yo know, tat 
the perſon in the world, v thinks 


worſe of a Vom, £ a woman? * 


* ue 67 Y 1 UIQE od 201 743259 


Hcvever, to Jultfy we Ero N 


from the netion you have conteived of 
my opinions, 1 muft<aſſure*y you that I 


am neither envieis nor aſſt: IT 
named my on ſettin toy laſt letter, ra- 
ther” thanyours,' do not iinagite it was 
in order to eeſure them in particular. 1 
only meant tô ſhew yo, that without 
being more to blame ihrn ment they are 


however, more dangerous 3 bechu 


are better aceuſtomed ti ce Al dein? 


real'ſentiments: In Hmörtf ycu-Conft is, 
ſootet chan they ca be brought to 36, 


What i amen object Moe 


n 


— 


5 
* .F F , v + . 
4 „n. N 1 eee. : 
\ . _— 
7 
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Not wit ing hen, — 
| you, as I. faid. beforg, that their choice 
has. go other than a knowleꝗge and apꝑro- 
bation of your ſenſe and merits, Iam per- 
ſuaded that they think themſel ves ſincere. 
Leven make no doubt but that when they 
happen to perceive the leaſt indelicacy 
in their minds, upon this ſubject, they 
exert their whole ſophiſtry to diſguiſe it 
from themſelyes., But the, motives. I 
have hinted to you, exiſt, neyerthe- 
les, in the bottom of their hearts: 
they are not leſs the true cauſes of their 
attachment toward you, and whatever 
effort they may make, to flatter, them 
ſel ves that they are determined by meer 
ſpiritual reaſons, their vanity, in; this 
particular, has not the power of altering 
the real nature of things. They endea- 
vour to conceal their diſgrace in this 
point, as they would take care to hide 
bad teeth, which disfigure a {et af fea- 
. otherwiſe any enough. Even 


dri br Mer us 


when they are alone, they are afraid to 
open their mouths, and the Habit of dil- 
Pviſing' this” blemiſm from others, arid 
themſelves, brings them at length, to 
forget it intirely, of to paſs it n a0 0 
matter of eo VENT” 5 


A 
2 7 


in Wal 1 agree with _ her both 
We and the other of us would be conſi- 
derable loſers, ould we affect to ſhew 
outſelves to each other, as we are really 
in nature. The world have agreed to 
act a farce together, and to exhibit ouy- | 
feboves, would be to quit the actor, and 
ſubſtitute the genuine character, inſtead 
of the dramatis perſona.” Let us then re- 
vel in the enchantment, without ſtriving 
to inveſtigate the ſpell that charms and 
- bewitches us. To anatomize love is to 
anmihilate it. Phcbs loſt it by her cu- 
rioſity. I take this fable to be a 5 
. Og our 8 


wo me ſtand cos be "A thas 
if J faid it was a giſtake in you, to be 
N 3 vain 
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"vain upen, our. preſetepce, and that ve 
have W 15 boalt of from the mo- 

| tives which letermine us in your favour, 
1 0 Have, to. add-here,, that: we are out- 
ſelves, as much deceived, if we imagine | 
thoſe ſublime conceits you ſtuff your 
amorous vows with, are produced by 


the influence, of our. eu im- 
| Ard a LAT men. p 
ago} 3 


bes + - Yo do we. Find 2 wen wh. 
5 1 women with the moſt reſpectable 
air, whodiſplay ſuch delicate fentiments, 
} eee their vanity, before them, 
ina word, Who appear. to breathe only. 
through chem, to live, far them alone, 
and to form no other debre, hut ſor their 
hopour and happineſs: how ſteg, 1 
ſay, age ſuch en guid d by motives.the 
very reverſe of all theſe pompous no- 
tions. Read ang. ſtudy the hearts of cheſe 
good creatures, and you ſhall find in the 
breaſt of one, inſtead of that diſintereſted 
paſſion he. is profeſſing. but groſs debre: 


in We. a vanitr about an alliance 
5 with 
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with your family, or an ayarice for your 
fortune: and a third may be determin- 
ed by ceaſons even ſtill more mortifying 
to raiſe perhaps, the Jealouſy of ſome 
ether woman whom he loves better, 
ſeeming only attached to you, in order 
to render you a public factifice to war ; 


ee rival. 


But in truth, the heart i is a inſoluble 
riddle—a ſtrange compound of contra- 
dictions! We imagine we know what 
paſſes there - we ſee the effect, quite ig · 
norant of the cauſe. Let us favourably 
ſuppoſe that it even expreſſes its ſenti- 
ments with fincerity, yet this very ſin- 
cerity is not to be depended upon. Its 
motions may ariſe from ſprings quite 
different from thoſe it may be immedi- 
ately conſcious of: and in truth, neither 
man or woman really know what prin- 
ciple it is that governs or directs their 
taſtes or paſſions. 


M4 But 
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But upon the whole, they have made 
the beſt of it: they explain every thing 
to their own advantage ſupply the de. 
ficiency of genuine, by aſſumed merit; 
and accuſtom themſelves, as I think 
I faid before, to deify their vain-imagis 
nations. As all the world find their ac. 


count in ſuch deception, nobody ſets 


about reforming it, nor even, of exa- 
mining whether it be an errors or no. 


ded FR you paſs — renin | 
with me, you ſhall meet with company 


_ whoſe gayety will make you amends fur 


the ſeriouſneſs of this lecture. | 


ren n. 


| Cox it de poſlible, Marquis? Dow: 


the Counteſs really continue in- 
flexible ſtill? The careleſs air with 
which ſhe receives your addreſſes, de- 
clares an indifference that drives . ; 
deſpair | - 


"F 74 3 
9 418 E 


RAE FD; Perhaps £ 
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Perhaps I way be able to fift this enig- 
ma for ybιν know you well: you 
att gay; lively, and capable of aß⸗ 
peuring to advantage before women yu 
have no manner of attachment to; but 
where your affections happen to be in the 
leaſt engaged I have remarked it you 
immediately grow timorous. Such be- 
haviour may perchance, win the heart of 
a country girl: one muſt uſe another 
ſort 2 addreſs n women of fa- 

Sich geh er ifip3 4 
FheCounteſs ws the work ale 
my advice: reſign your ſublime theorems 
and elevated ſentiments to the Celadons 
of the age: leave them to ſpin out ſuch 
ſubtile ſyſtems. I can aſſure you, an 
the part of women, that there are few? 
among us that would not chuſe to be ra- 
ther briſkly,” than too gently dealt With 
Men Ae by 1171 timidity, 
eee Wenn 


* 1 
4 4 
— 


The more awe a lover 1 hs 
BED M 5 more 


9 a 


5 to ſpeak. our minds, we ſhould cry out, 
For pity ſake, do mt ſuppoſe; us ſo- 


e 
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more rag ingereſts gur pride 40 i io —— 
wich it: the more appnehenſion he; 
to have about our reſiſtance, is — 
relpe& we exact from him. It we were: 


« inexorable! Tou lay us under the! 
« rieceſſity of appearing ſo¶ Do not ſet 
aur conqueſt at ſu bigh. a rate: for- 
bear to conſider our defeat as an inſu- 


« perable difficulty: aceuſtam us by de- 


& grees to ſee you doubt our indifference: - 
« very often. the fureſt means to be be- 


loved, is to een thus © ope 


in already fo.” YETEIN ages Ti & 1 


An. unreſcrved, cle manner 9 be- 


baviour, ſets our mind at eaſe. When. 
we perceive a lover, though appearing 


fatisfied. of our regard, ſtil continue to: 


treat us with the reſpe& out vanity res! 


quires, we are apt to draw a haſty con- 


eluſion that he will behave in the ſame: 
manner after we have given him more 


certain proofs of our affection, 


%. 


What 
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af What c confidence does not this inſpire 
us with ? What progreſs may he not 
flatter. himſelf to make? But, ſhould. be 
afford us the leaſt hint to keep upon our 
guard, it is not then our hearts we have 
to defend, it is not our virtue you have 
then to combat — Tis our pride and 


this believe me, is the greateſt enemy 
you have to conquer, in women. 


| 'Ta ſhort, weendeavour to hide it even 

from ourſelves, that. we have permitted 
you. to addreſs us. Leave it in a wo- 
man's power to equivocate with herſelf, 
ſuffer her to pretend. that ſhe has yielded 
to a ſort of violence or ſurprize, let her 
perceive your eſteem to keep equal pace 
with your love, and. J will anſwer to you. 
for her heart. 4 e b nt 


| Treat-the Counteſs according to her 
own character. She is full of gayety 
and mirth, and one muſt in ſome ſort, 
play the fool to win her. Let her not 
even perceive that ſhe diſtinguiſhes you 
f | from 
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from other meñ; be always chearful as 


he is lively, and you will fix your em- 


pire in her heart, before you warn her 
of your deſign. She will love you for 
ſome time, without percei 
and will at once be ſurprized to find how 
far her paſſion has advanced, without 
her being ſenſible even of its firſt move- 
A. to tat oc <rf; nr; of 


iving it herfelf, 


4. 


0 U will OY think me more 
inhuman even than the Counteſs, 


ye 


She is the author indeed, of all your 
-- miſery ; but I carry my cruelty farther, 
by ſporting with your diftreſs. Oh, how 
I ſympathize in your griefs! No perſon 
can be more intereſted in them, and 
your ſituation appears moſt lamentable to 
me! For how can one make an explicit 
declaration of love, to a woman who 


ſeems to * a malicious Pleafure in 
evading 
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evading every opportunity of the kind ? 
Sometimes ſhe appears moved with 
compaſſion; and at others, quite” inat-. 
-temtive'to every thing you do to pleaſe 
her. - She" liſtens * readily, and replies 
with chearfulneſs to the compliments and 
gay addreſs of a certain Chevalier, who 


is but a petit-maitre in galantry; while 
to you ſhe anſwers feriouſty,. or with an 


abſent air. If yoit fpeak to her in a ten- 
der and affecting ſtile, ſhe paſſes you 
off after ſome light manner, 'or imme- 
diately changes the diſcourſe, All 
which inquiets, intimidates and dives 
en to _— TY 


* 


The poor Marquis But 1 90 moſt 
— promiſe you that all this beto- 
kens a true and real paſſion. The abſent 
manner ſhe affects before you, and the 

heedleſs air with which the diſtinguiſhes 
her ſentiments, ought to convince you 


that in effect, ſhe is vo end AY 
8 1 | 


But 
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But your want of courage, the con- 
* — ſhe apprehends from ſuch. 4 
paſſion a8 yours, the ſympathy. ſhe. al- 
ready feels with your, ſituation, all theſe 
alarm her; and *tis you ia reality, that 
fetter and conſtrain her Behaviour. A 
little more reſolution on your part, would | 
ſoon ſet ye both at liberty. Remember 
what Monſieur de: la Rochefaucault ſaid: 
to you lately A man of ſenſe may be 
1 in love like a madman, but ought ne-- 
4 . nor can be ſo like a. fool.“ 


e r 


Ide, when you diam a compariſon: 
between your reſpect, your eſteem, and: 
the free, nay rather too familiar man- 
ners of the Chevalier when you frame 
a concluſion that you ought to have the 

preference upon this account; you are 
not aware, with bow little juſtneſs you 
reaſon, in this particular. The Cheva- 
lier is merely galant. — All he ſays is of 


no manner of conſequence, and paſſes 
but as words of courſe: Vanity alone, 
and a habit of paying * to 

a every 


every woman. he. any 
u 
whole of, his character. 1 5 1 for 
nothing, or but a very trifle in all his, 
attachments. Like the butterfly, he reſts: 
upon each flower bur for an inſtent. A. 
flight amuſement ; is all his obje&. So 
light A character | is not capable of alarm- 
ing a woman. e Counteſs | perceives; 
with pleaſure, how 1 little danger there; 
27 be in n the addreſſes of ſuch 
« gale. as this: ſhe knows perfectiy 
well 2 to rate the regards of the 
Chev [ef : and'to lay all i in a word, the 
conſiders him a as a perſon whoſe beat is 
intirely exhauſted. There is no woman, 
let her metaphyſical notions be ever ſo. 
pure, but knows very well how to make 
a difference between. a loyer of, this ſort, 
and ſuch 8. one as 9p. are. 10 


! 5 r 


Therefore, you. will appear mort fas 
midable, and will. be really more to be 
feared, from the manner in which. you 
conduct yourſelf, Lou boaſt your reſpedtt 
and eſteem— But! anſwer, you have nei- 
ar ther 
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| ther one or thepther, and the Counteſs is 
very ſenſible of this herfelf+ . N othing 
has a purpoſe leſs reſpectful chan ſuch a 
paſſion as yours. Very different from the 
Chevalier, you exact acknowledgements, 
preferences, returns, nay ſacrifices— all 
which the Counteſs perceives at one view. 

Or at leaſt, if under the cloud that enve- 
lopes you at preſent, the cannot diſtin - 
guiſh theſe pretenſions fo clearly, na- 

ture has given her certain preſentiments 
of what it may coſt her, ſhould ſhe in- 
dulge you in the leaſt opportunity of in- 
ſtructing her in a paſſion, which perhaps 
ſhe partakes with you already, 


Women ſeldom examine cloſely, the 
reaſons which determine them either to 
or yield. They do not trouble 


Men ſometimes miſtake” timidity for reſpe&, 
and paſſion for eſteem. A little experience unde- 
ceives them, and the error is not of much con- 
ſequence. But tis too probable that many women 
have been undone, by not being aware of this | 
diesen, | 


themſelves 
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themſelves with inveſtigating of defining 
them. But they have a fort of ſenſibt- 
lity about the matter, and their ſenti- 
ment ĩs juſt. It ſerves them in the place 
of knowledge and refle&tion. It is a Kind 
of- inttiner . "Which directe then often 


34% 


them pee is ſafely a as the moſt in 
lichtened ne dne ay x #y | 


Your chant Adelaide . would — 
play the incognito upon you, as long as 
ſhe could. This Kaethe is very con- 
formable to her real intereſts; and yet, 
I am perſuaded that it is not the reſult of 
5 When philoſophers find their inveſtigation, at 
a ſtand, they ſcreen their ignorance by attributing 
the unaccountable effect to ſome occult quality. Here 
Ninon tiles the principle that guides us, /enfibility, 
infin, a je ne ſzai quoi, ſeeming at a loſs to define 
it. I am afraid the r | 
in this ignorance. This ſenſibility, this inflin@. . 
then, is modeſy; which like a guardian angel, di- 
rects and governs us, without the the help of reaſon - 


or moral, and ſafer too—Thoſe require refleQion | 
—this prevents even thought. 


6 This alludes to a character in an Tealian novel. 
any 


as. 3 "Kits 7 
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any reflection nor does ſhe perceiye, n 
the other hand, that a paſſion outwardly 

reſtrained, makes but the ſtronger im- 

preſſion. and greater progreſs within. 

Supply it then with fuel, and give that 

fire ſhe endeavours to fmpther, time to 

anflame the heart in which, ſhe ſtrives to 

conceal it”, , 


Upon the whole, Marquis, you via 
be. of. opinion with me that vou have 
been miſtaken in two material points re: 
lative to this buſineſs, You imagined 
that you had more reſpect for the Coun- 
eſs, than the Chevalier bad. But you 
will find that his addreſſes have no ma- 
terial deſign, while yours aim directly 
_ . in. you appreheaded 


** The :Prench Seats are, Lane Joi Webs 
| Fetter de profondes raines, & donnez à ce feu, '&c. 

Here is a confuſion of metaphor. This paſſion is 
_ firſt, compared to a tree; and then, to fire. I have 
taken the liberty of preferving an uniformity of 
Amile, by ſticking to the latter alluſion, through- 
eut 6 tg ſentence, 33 


that 
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that the abſent, indifferent and ĩnattentive 
air with which ſhe received your devoits, 
were proofs or preſages of your misfor- 

tune. Undeceive youtſelf, for there can- 
not be a more certain ſign of a paſſion, 
than the efforts one makes to diſguiſe it, 
In a word, whenever the Counteſs begins 
to treat you with the leaſt indulgence 
- while: you continue to give tokens of 
your attachment to her hen ſne per- 
ceives yqu, without re ſentment, ready 
to make an explicit declaration of your 
fond ſentiments towards her I promiſe 
you her heart then is yours. and your. 


en a Nerven 723 


Stay a few wave more. Lb fors 
got to take notice of eee 
your letter, which elated to myſelf. 
Les Marquis, I have conſtantly purſued 
the method I had at firſt preſcribed to 
myſelf, in the beginning of this corre- 
ſpondence. There are few ſubjects in 
my letters, that I have not made topics 
of converſation in my little ſociety. F 

| Ferry 
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very ſeldom propoſe any opinions of con- 
ſequence to you, till after I have collect- 
ed ſuffrages upon the juſtneſs of them. 
Sometimes 1 conſult is Bruyere, ſo bs 


times, St. Evremond > at other times, t 


Abbe Chateauneuf, &c. You ought to 
admire my ingenuouſneſs Few people 
are ready to acknowledge the helps they 
borrow in writing but J confeſs freely, 
that you are chiefly indebted ana com | 


* r converſe Wong 


. 


A pops ünoe we are ſpeaking of 


men of diſtinguiſhed merit, Monſieur de 


la Rochefaucault has juſt ſent a-defire 1 
would name a day to go fee him. I 
have fixed on to-morrow, and I expect 
you will meet me there. You know 
well the alfection he has for 19 I 
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HAVE, made foe new bed ven 
A Marquis, upon the ſituation you are in, 
and the embarraſſment you ſeem to labour 
under at preſent. But, after all, prithee 
what neceſſity for making a declaration 
of love in form ? Is it becauſe you have 
read in romances that they proceeded as 
methodically in galantry, as in a court of 
juſtice? This is too formal a proceſs, be- 
lieve me. Suffer, as JI ſaid before, the 
flame to light up itſelf, and acquire new 
force; and you will. find, without hav- 
ing in terms expreſſed your paſſion, you 
will be advanced farther than if you had 
made one of thoſe expreſs ,declarations 
at which our grand-dames. ſay, agen 
ſhould be ſo much alarmed. | 


A ak, abſolutely unneceſſary in 
itſelf, and which generally caſts a cloud 
over an amour for ſome time—it ſuſ- 
Fes its progreſs. Take my word for 

2 it, 


9 . 
— er rut. 
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i Marguiz, a woman throne herſelf 
ſhe is beloved, much better by what ſhe 
herſelf obſerves than by aty thing the 


lover can ſay to ber. S A, 


18 Oriente I | #4141 18144 


+ Beſave'yourſetf as if 100 d already 
made the declaration you are in ſo much 
pain about: atrend co the Chevalier, imi- 
tate" His eateleſs manner. Her behavi- 


our-toward him methinks; ſeefhs to pre- 


ſeribe a rule of conduct to you. "With 
your overſtrained reſpect, ant circum 
ſpect air, you appear a perſon who has 
ſome deep deſign in oontemplation: one 
who is going to attempt ſome deſperate 
ſtroke! Your whole deporttnent maſt 
neceffarily alarm a woman Who knows 
the conſequerces of ſuch a paſſion” as 
yours. Be aſſured, that While you ſuffer 
her to perceive your preparations ft At 
MACH, you wil always find her under 
arms. 51S v9 | C0241; 3% | 
tot. KM 3619 DIAS 16333; 
Have you ever known an experienced 
general when he had formed the "_— 
0 


- 


of ee EY wow make . to 
the enemy by his motions, upon which 
ſide he meant the aſſault ? la love, as 
in war, is the conqueror ever called to 
account whether he owes his ſucceſs to 
force or addreſs? He bas vanquiſnied 
he receives the laurel — his hopes are ac- 
compliſhed —he is happy. Follow his- 
example, and you may obtain the fame 
fortune. Conceal - your march, diſguiſe 
your deſigns, till oppoſition is vain; 

till battle is joined, and victory ſecured 
before you have denounced war. In a 

word, imitate thoſe heroes whaſe enter - 
prizes are only known by -the- "happy 

event that attends them. 
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.Þ length, A the 5 W 
you without reſentment, declare 


your paſſion to her, and vow by all that 
lovers hold moſt ſacred,” that you will 
worſhip her eternally. Will you believe 
* prophecy another time? However, 
I . ſhe 
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ſhe would treat you. with leſs reſerve, 
| ſhe pretends, if you would be a reaſon- 

able perſon, and limit your ſentiments 
within the bounds of ſimple friendſhip : 
the very name. of lover, ſhocks the 
Counteſs, Prithee do not differ with her 
about titles, provided in the main, that 
the matter is the ſame : and follow the 
advice that Monſieur de la Sabliere 
gives you in the following ſtanza: 


Belinda will not yield to love, 
But wiſhes for a friend ſincere, 
-Whoſe tendercondudt ſtill ſhould prove 


His fond regard and anxious care : 
And alſo ſhould eſteem her fair, 


Lovers with caution urge your claim, 
She only hates of Lover he Name. 


But ſhe diftraQts you with i injurious ſuſ- 
picions about your fincerity and con- 
ſtancy: ſhe refuſes to believe you, be- 
cauſe moſt men are falſe and perjured: 
ſhe refrains from loving you becauſe 
they 


they are geherully inronſtant. How haps 


thinks that this is the way to ſhew you 
her indifference ! Shall give you the 
import of her converſation with you? 


She is touched with the paſſion you ex- 
preſs toward her; but the complaints 
and misfortunes of her friends have 
made her apprehend” that the b of 


tions of lovers are 3 lt 
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* 1 think however thinithers 1 is ſome 
injiſtice in this cenſure ;' for I, who am 
not apt to flatter ye, am really perſuad- 
ed that they are almoſt all ſincere, upon 
theſe occaſions. They become enamour- 
ed of 'a' miſtreſs, that is, they feel a 
ſtrong deſire to poſſeſs her charms. The 


fond idea which their imaginations form 


of this enjoyment, deceives them, into 
a warm opinion that the pleaſures they 
have attached to it, will only end with 


life. They never once dream that de. 
Vor. I. N _ fire” 


- Þy are you, and how little does the 
Counteſs know her own heart, if the | 


FE 
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- fire Which inflames their hearts, ſhall-- 


ſooner or later, abate its fervour, lan- 
h eee 5 


a - This, thoujgh ſo certain ne; ag 
pears to them at that time, beyond all 
poſſibility: therefore, they really ſwear 
eternal conſtancy to us, with all the in- 
genuouſneſs imaginable, and to ſuſpect 


veracity... But —the poor ignorants pro- 
miſe more than they are capable of per- 


forming not being aware that their 


hearts are not formed of a ſubſtance 


ſolid enough to nnr ne | 


en 
They dead. to love) hom on 


- 
- 


chey go on proteſting} yet, after their 
paſſion is extinct - they ſtill bold the 
"courſe, till after having jaded themſelves 
Wm vain, mm en 0 ae 4 

: 11 
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95 
7 


Pre 
ſcruple, when they firſt begin to cool 


r 
I 
s 
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diſguſt; and become inconſtant with the 
ſame ſincerity, as when they: made eter= 
"nn YO A Ont: Br ppg ($4 "4 


-Nothing'i is more natural chan all this. 

The emotion that a growing paſſion had 
excited in their breaſts, conjured up the 

ſpell that deceived them. The charm is 
diffolved'—the paſſion has ſubſided What 
crime can be imputed to the lover upon 
this account ? He actually imagined he 
could: for ever preſerve his conſtancy, at 
the cin of his proteſtation.— And, 


perhaps, women may as frequently re - 
Joice „ np ur becauſe ir caſes, 


Loom own difpoſions, 


\ 6 $3 #5 5 746 BY. 
Bot to eure, Mt Seed 
you with the inconſtancy of your — 


the eng 120 n — * 


* 

6 e Whatever woman can erer . to > beds: 
ceived, after the 700 true philoſophy ſet forth i in 
this letter? CEN 
N. 2 the- 


&s 
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the generality of lovers : ready to yield 
upon plauſible aſſurances, ſhe even 1 
licits you for arguments to ſtrengthen 
her opinion of your ſincerity. The 
paſſion then, you profeſs toward her, 
does not in the leaſt offend her. Offend 
her ! It tranſports her. It flatters her 
ſo charmingly, that her ſole uneafineſs is, 
left it ſhould not be fincere, Diſſipate 
her' fears, make her believe the happi- 

neſs you Proffer, a and which ſhe already 
knows how to prize, is not ideal, but a 
real bliſs. Proceed farther, an try to 
perſuade her that it will not end till life 
itſelf ſhall ceaſe. Her reſiſtance grows 
faint, her doubts reſolved, and with what 
willing aſſent does ſhe yield to the ſlight- 
eſt arguments tending. to remote her 
| ron and Sener erat 77:50 
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+ Weinen are moch en if by; 
their doubts with regard to the ſincerity 
and conſtancy of men, they mean to 


declare their indifference or avoidance | 
of 


of the pleaſures of love.. When they 
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expreſs their fears leſt e ear cr 


far may fall ſhort of expectation, or 
that your inconſtancy may render it 9 


do not already betray à fond pre- 
98 and may not all their alarms 
be reduced to one only, trat of being too 
ſoon deprived of their imagined Ban, 
Fran; between this fear, and 4 
ng paſſion for pleaſure, they be⸗ 
0 e even from the iin 
perfect view they have then of it, that 
they may perhaps, eee 
auen can ien! 


+} 


© It "fine; bsi, you! viey pen fe 
RO every woman, whoiſpeaks to you in 
the ſtile of the Counteſs, addreſſes you 
after this manner: I have a very high 
« notion of the pleaſures of love: the 
« idea I have framed of them, is the 
* moſt bewitching thing in the world: 
« you may reſt aſſured then, that I am 
<« as little indifferent to the enjoyment 

DR eee Sof; 
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6 « of ht; as. you be pray TM 
Rut the more my mind is tranſport- 
2 ed with this idea, the greater my "un 


ee and Lens deckio thi ppi- 

e neſs from an apprehenſion of ſeeing 

55. 44 terminate too ſoon. Could I have 
any tolerable ſecurity that it would be 
t permapent, how feeble would my re- 
3 e fiance be! But will you not abuſe 
„ my credulity? May I not be one day, 
in you? Alas, how ſoon may that 
day arrive! O! if I could hope to 
enjoy even for any reaſonable time, 
the ſocial pleaſures of a mutual paſ- 
11 ſion, all farther diſpute upon this ſub- 


4 ject, mould _ ert ee . at an 
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"MEE aten Wey ese ids op 3 
appears to me vaſtly formidable, 


em bis ben ud ſuch à perſon as 1 
adviſed you to be. I know the Cheva. 
lier. There is no one more capable of 
that addreſs which draws in the — 8 
rienced. FH hold a wager that his heart 
has not yet received the leaſt ſcar. He. 


attacks the Counteſs in cold blood. You 


are a loſt man. A lover, as much ena- 
moured as you appear to be, commits a 


thouſand overſights : the beſt concerted | 
ſchemes miſcarry in his hands: every 
moment he gives advantage againſt him 
ſelf: ſuch is his misfortune, that e 

cipitation and timidity ruin him by 
turns: he loſes a thouſand of 2 
nile opportunities which NO] gain 


On hu contrary 4 man who Wales 7 
loye for amuſement 3 profits him- 


9 | ſelf 


2 ſelf of the- gighteſt n ing 
| eſcapes him he obſeryves: the — | 
he makes: he watches all unguarded 
moments, and turns them to his oom 
agcecbunt : everything: conſpires to ad 
hb wiſhes: : his very indiſeretious ate of. 
ten the effect. of deliberation, and ad- 
vance his ſucceſs:: till at length, he 
acquires ſuch a ſuperiority, that he: 
b corn name. Me of. . tris + 


e agphin N 1 2811 15 a N Deg 
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faſt-: do not betray: paſſion enough to 
the exceſs of your fondneſs: let her 
feel ſome inquietude in her turn: oblige 
her to take ſome pains on her part, too 
ſecure her oonqueſt, from the alarm you 
ſhould purpoſely give her of laſing an 
Women never treat ye ſo cavalierly, ag: 
when they think. ye too far. engaged to \ ö 
quite them. Their virtue, leſs than 
theit pr de, rantlets hem: intractable... 
Like.mexchan.s, before whom you ſhey- 
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"Modevate chimes a ear · + 
neſtneſs. Shew leſsof love, and you will 
excite the more. We never ſet ſo high : 
a value upon any good, as in the mo- 


ment we fear to loſe it. A little policy | 


in love, is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
happineſs of both. I might proceed 


| farther, and adviſe you even to employ 
a little artifice. Upon all other occa- 


ſions *tis certainly better, rather to be 
the dupe than the knave. But in ga- 


lantry, fools only are the dupes, and 
the knaves have en the eggs on 
their ſide. ä 15 „ ad 
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1 was going to abs my leave, but 


cannot find in my heart to quit you 
without affording you one word of con- 
ſolation. I would not diſcourage you. 


However formidable the Chevalier 
appears to be, you ought not to de- 
| | 7 2 1 * 
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You are- 
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Play 


I do not mean. 


CLOS, &. 


inſenſible to th 


EN. 
but have the plea- 


merit 


entering into life, and have 
ed. The Chevalier has lived. 


than he. 
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